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CHAPTER I. THE NEW LEAF 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of The Treasure Trail, by Frank L. Pollock 


“Lord! what a haul!” Elliott murmured to himself, glancing over his 
letter while he waited with the horses for Margaret, who had said that 
she would be just twelve minutes in putting on her riding-costume. The 
letter was from an old-time Colorado acquaintance who was then 


superintending a Transvaal gold mine, and, probably by reason of the 
exigencies of war, the epistle had taken over two months to come from 
Pretoria. Elliott had been able to peruse it only by snatches, for the 
pinto horse with the side-saddle was fidgety, communicating its 
uneasiness to his own mount. 


“And managed to loot the treasury of over a million in gold, they say, 
and got away with it all. The regular members of the Treasury 
Department were at the front, | suppose, with green hands in their 
places,” he read. 


It was a great haul, indeed. Elliott glanced absently along the muddy 
street of the Nebraska capital, and his face hardened into an 
expression that was not usual. It was on the whole a good-looking 
face, deeply tanned, with a pleasant mouth and a small yellowish 
moustache that lent a boyishness to his whole countenance, belied by 
the mesh of fine lines about the eyes that come only of years upon the 
great plains. The eyes were gray, keen, and alive with a spirit of 
enterprise that might go the length of recklessness; and their owner 
was, in fact, reflecting rather bitterly that during the past ten 

years all his enterprises had been too reckless, or perhaps not 
reckless enough. He had not had the convictions of his courage. The 
story of the stealings of a ring of Boer ex-officials had made him 
momentarily regret his own passable honesty; and it struck him that in 
his present strait he would not care to meet the temptation of even 
less than a million in gold, with a reasonable chance of getting away 
with it. 


This subjective dishonesty was cut short by Margaret, who hurried down 
the veranda steps, holding up her brown riding-skirt. She surveyed the 
pinto with critical consideration. 


“Warranted not to pitch,” Elliott remarked. “The livery-stable man 
said a child could ride him.” 


“You’d better take him, then. | don’t want him,” retorted Margaret 


“This one may be even more domestic. What in the world are you going 
to do with that gun?” 


“Don’t let Aunt Louisa see it; she’s looking out the window,” implored 
Margaret, her eyes dancing. “I want to shoot when we get out of town. 
Put it in your pocket, please,—that’s against the law, you know. 
You’re not afraid of the law, are you?” 


“lam, indeed. I’ve seen it work,” Elliott replied; but he slipped the 

black, serviceable revolver into his hip pocket, and reined round to 
follow her. She had scrambled into the saddle without assistance, and 
was already twenty yards down the street, scampering away at a speed 
unexpected from the maligned pinto, and she had crossed the Union 
Pacific tracks before he overtook her. From that point it was not far 

to the prairie fields and the barbed-wire fences. The brown Nebraska 
plains rolled undulating in scallops against the clear horizon; in the 

rear the great State House dome began to disengage itself from a mass 
of bare branches. The road was of black, half-dried muck, the potent 
black earth of the wheat belt, without a pebble in it, and deep ruts 
showed where wagons had sunk hub-deep a few days before. 


A fresh wind blew in their faces, coming strong and pure from the 
leagues and leagues of moist March prairie, full of the thrill of 

spring. Riding a little in the rear, Elliott watched it flutter the 

brown curls under Margaret’s grey felt hat, creased in rakish 

affectation of the cow-puncher’s fashion. Now that he was about to 

lose her, he seemed to see her all at once with new eyes, and all at 
once he realized how much her companionship had meant to him during 
these past six months in Lincoln,—a half-year that had just come to so 
disastrous an end. 


Margaret Laurie lived with her aunt on T Street, and gave lessons in 
piano and vocal music at seventy-five cents an hour. Her mother had 
been dead so long that Elliott had never heard her mentioned; the 
father was a Methodist missionary in foreign parts. During the whole 
winter Elliott had seen her almost daily. They had walked together, 
ridden together, skated together when there was ice, and had fired off 
some twenty boxes of cartridges at pistol practice, for which 

diversion Margaret had a pronounced aptitude as well as taste. She had 
taught him something of good music, and he confided to her the 
vicissitudes of the real estate business in a city where a boom is 
trembling between inflation and premature extinction. It had all been 
as stimulating as it had been delightful; and part of its charm lay in 
the fact that there had always been the frankest camaraderie between 
them, and nothing else. Elliott wished for nothing else; he told 

himself that he had known enough of the love of women to value a 
woman’s friendship. But on this last ride together he felt as if 
saturated with failure—and it was to be the last ride. 


Margaret broke in upon his meditations. “Please give me the gun,” she 
commanded. “And if it’s not too much trouble, | wish you’d get one of 


those empty tomato-cans by the road.” 


“You can't hit it,” ventured Elliott, as he dismounted and tossed the 
can high in the air. The pistol banged, but the can fell untouched, 
and the pinto pony capered at the report. 


“Better let me hold your horse for you,” Elliott commented, with a 
grin. 


“No, thank you,” she retorted, setting her teeth. “Now,—throw it up 
again.” 


This time, at the crack of the revolver, the can leaped a couple of 
feet higher, and as it poised she hit it again. Two more shots missed, 
and the pinto, becoming uncontrollable, bolted down the road, 
scattering the black earth in great flakes. Elliott galloped in 

pursuit, but she was perfectly capable of reducing the animal to 
submission, and she had him subjected before he overtook her. 


“It’s easier than it looks,” Margaret instructed him, kindly. “You 
shoot when the can poises to fall, when it’s really stationary for a 
second.” 


“Thank you—l’ve tried it,” Elliott responded, as they rode on side by 
side, at the easy lope of the Western horse. The wind sang in their 
ears, though it was warm and sunny, and it was bringing a yellowish 
haze up the blue sky. 


“Weh, weh, der Wind!” 
hummed Margaret, softly. 


Frisch weht der Wind der Heimath zu; 
Mein Irisch Kind, wo weilest Du———?” 


“What a truly Western combination,—horses, Wagner, and gun-play!” 
remarked Elliott. 


“Of course it is. Where else in the world could you find anything like 
it? It's the Greek ideal—action and culture at once.” 


“It may be Greek. But | know it would startle the Atlantic coast.” 


“| don’t care for the Atlantic coast. Or—yes, | do. I’m going to tell 


you a great secret. Do you know what I’ve wanted more than anything 
else in life?” 


“Your father must be coming home from the South Seas,” Elliott 
hazarded. 


“Dear old father! He isn’t in the South Seas now; he’s in South 
Africa. No, it isn’t that. I’m going to Baltimore this fall to study 

music. I’ve been arguing it for weeks with Aunt Louisa. | wanted to go 
to New York or Boston, but she said the Boston winter would kill me, 
and New York was too big and dangerous. So we compromised on 
Baltimore.” 


“Hurrah!” said Elliott, with some lack of enthusiasm. “Baltimore is a 
delightful town. | used to be a newspaper man there before | came West 
and became an adventurer. | wish | were going to anything half so 
good.” 


“You're not leaving Lincoln, are you?” she inquired, turning quickly 
to look at him. 


“I’m afraid | must.” 
“When are you going, and where?” she demanded, almost peremptorily. 


“| don’t exactly know. | had thought of trying mining again,” with a 
certain air of discouragement. 


Margaret looked the other way, out across the muddy sheet of water 
known locally as Salt Lake, where a flock of wild ducks was fluttering 
aimlessly over the surface; and she said nothing. 


“| suppose you know that the bottom’s dropped out of the land boom in 
Lincoln,” Elliott pursued. “I’ve seen it dropping for a month; in 

fact, there never was any real boom at all. Anyhow, the real estate 
office of Wingate Elliott, Desirable City Property Bought and Sold, 
closed up yesterday.” 


“You don’t mean that you have—” 


“Failed? Busted? | do. I’ve got exactly eighty-two dollars in the 
world.” 


She began to laugh, and then stopped, looking at him 


half-incredulously. 
“You don’t appear to mind it much, at least.” 


“No? Well, you see it’s happened so often before that I’m used to it. 
Good Lord! it seems to me that I’ve left a trail of ineffectual 
dollars all over the West!” 


“You do mind it—a great deal!” exclaimed Margaret, impulsively putting 
a hand upon his bridle. “Please tell me all about it. We’re good 
friends—the very best, aren’t we?—but you've told me hardly anything 
about your life.” 


“There’s nothing interesting about it; nothing but looking for easy 
money and not finding it,” replied Elliott. He was scrutinizing the 
sky ahead. “Don’t you think we had better turn back? Look at those 
clouds.” 


The firmament had darkened to the zenith with a livid purple tinge low 
in the west, and the wind was blowing in jerky, powerful gusts. A 
growl of thunder rumbled overhead. 


“It’s too early for a twister, and | don’t mind rain. I’ve nothing on 

that will spoil,” said Margaret, almost abstractedly. She had scarcely 
spoken when there was a sharp patter, and then a blast of drops driven 
by the wind. A vivid flash split the clouds, and with the 

instantaneous thunder the patter of the rain changed to a rattle, and 
the black road whitened with hail. The horses plunged as the hard 
pellets rebounded from hide and saddle. 


“We must get shelter. The beasts won't stand this,” cried Elliott, 

reining round. The lumps of ice drove in cutting gusts, and the 

frightened horses broke into a gallop toward the city. For a few 

moments the storm slackened; then a second explosion of thunder seemed 
to bring a second fusilade, driving almost horizontally under the 

violent wind, stinging like shot. 


Across an unfenced strip of pasture Elliott’s eye fell upon the Salt 
Lake spur of the Union Pacific tracks, where a mile of rails is used 

for the storage of empty freight-cars. He pulled his horse round and 
galloped across the intervening space, with Margaret at his heels, and 
in half a minute they had reached the lee of the line of cars, where 
there was shelter. He hooked the bridles over the iron handle of a 
box-car door that stood open, and scrambled into the car, swinging 


Margaret from her saddle to the doorway. 


It was a perfect refuge. The storm rattled like buckshot on the roof 
and swept in cloudy pillars across the Salt Lake, where the wild ducks 
flew to and fro, quacking from sheer joy, but the car was clean and 
dry, slightly dusted with flour. They sat down in the door with their 

feet dangling out beside the horses, that shivered and stamped at the 
stroke of chance pellets of hail. 


“This is splendid!” said Margaret, looking curiously about the planked 
interior of the car. “Why do you want to leave Lincoln?” she went on 
in a lower tone, after a pause. 


“| don’t want to leave Lincoln.” 
“But you said just now—” 


“It seems to me, by Jove, that I’ve done nothing but leave places ever 
since | came West!” Elliott exclaimed, impatiently. “That was ten 

years ago. | came out from Baltimore, you know. | was born there, and 

| learned newspaper work on the _Despatch_ there, and then | came West 
and got a job on the Denver _Telegraph_.” 


“At a high salary, | suppose.” 


“So high that it seemed a sort of gold mine, after Eastern rates. But 
it didn’t last. The paper was sold and remodelled inside a year, and 
most of the reporters fired. | couldn’t find another newspaper job 
just then, so | went out with a survey party in Dakota for the winter 
and nearly froze to death, but when | got back and drew all my 
accumulated salary, | bought a half-interest in a gold claim in the 
Black Hills. Mining in the Black Hills was just beginning to boom 
then, and | sold my claim in a couple of months for three thousand. | 
made another three thousand in freighting that summer, and if | had 
stayed at it | might have got rich, but | came down to Omaha and lost 
it all playing the wheat market. | had a sure tip.” 


“Six thousand dollars! That's more money than | ever saw all at once,” 
Margaret commented. 


“It was more money than | saw for some time after that; but that’s a 
fair specimen of the way | did things. Once | walked into Seattle 

broke, and came out with four thousand dollars. | cleaned up nearly 
twenty thousand once on real estate in San Francisco. Afterwards | 


went down to Colorado, mining. | could almost have bought up the whole 
Cripple Creek district when | got there, if | had had savvy enough, 

but | let the chance slip, and when | did go to speculating my capital 
went off like smoke. The end of it was that | had to go into the mines 

and swing a pick myself.” 


“You were game, it seems, anyway,” said Margaret, who was listening 
with absorbed interest. The sky was Clearing a little, and the hail 

had ceased, but the rain still swept in gusty clouds over the brown 
prairie. 


“| had to be. It did me good, and | got four dollars a day, and in six 
months | was working a claim of my own. By this time | thought | was 
wise, and | sold it as soon as | found a sucker. | got ten thousand 

for it, and | heard afterwards that he took fifty thousand out of it.” 


“What a fraud!” cried Margaret, indignantly. 


“Anyhow, | bought a little newspaper in a Kansas town that was just 
drawing its breath for a boom. | worked for it till | almost got to 

believe in that town myself. At one time my profits in corner lots and 
things—on paper, you know—were up in the hundreds of thousands. In the 
end, | had to sell for less than one thousand, and then | came to 

Lincoln and worked for the paper here. That was two years ago, when | 
first met you. Do you remember?” 


“| remember. You only stayed about four months. What did you do then?” 


“Yes, it seemed too slow here, too far east. | went back to North 
Dakota, mining and country journalism. | did pretty well too, but for 
the life of me | don’t know what became of the money. After that | 
did—oh, everything. | rode a line on a ranch in Wyoming; | worked in a 
sawmill in Oregon; | made money in some places and lost it in others. 
Eight months ago | had a nice little pile, and | heard that there was 

a big opening in real estate here in Lincoln, so | came.” 


“And wasn’t there an opening?” 


“There must have been. It swallowed up all my little pile without any 
perceptible effect, all but eighty-two dollars.” 


“And now—?” 


“And now—I don’t know. | was reading a letter just now from a man | 


know in South Africa telling of a theft of a million in gold from the 
Pretoria treasury during the confusion of the war. Do you know, | 
half-envied those thieves; | did, honour bright. A quick million is 
what I’ve always been chasing, and I'd almost steal it if | got the 
chance.” 


“You wouldn’t do any thing of the sort. | Know you better than that. 
You’re going to do something sensible and strong and brave. What is it 
to be?” 


“But | don’t know,” cried Elliott. “There are heaps of things that | 
can do, but | tell you | feel sick of the whole game. | feel as if I’d 
been wasting time and money and everything.” 


“So you have, dear boy, so you have,” agreed Margaret. “And now, if 
you’d let me advise you, I'd tell you to find out what you like best 
and what you can do best, and settle down to that. You’ve had no 
definite purpose at all.” 


“| have. It was always a quick fortune,” Elliott remonstrated. “I’ve 

got it yet. There are plenty of chances in the West for a man to make 
a million with less capital than I’ve got now. This isn’t a country of 
small change.” 


“Yes, | know. I’ve heard men talk like that,” said Margaret, more 
thoughtfully. “But it seems to me that you’ve been doing nothing but 
gamble all your life, hoping for a big haul. Of course, I’ve no right 

to advise you. Nebraska is all | know of the world, but | don’t like 

to think of you going back to the ‘game,’ as you call it. Do you know 
that it hurts me to think of you making money and losing it again, 
year after year, and neglecting all your real chances? Too many men 
have done that. A few of them won, but nobody knows where most of them 
died. There are such chances to do good in the world, to be happy 
ourselves and make others happy, and when | think of a man like my 
father—” 


“You wouldn’t want me to go to Fiji as a missionary?” Elliott 

interrupted. He was shy on the subject of her father, wnom Margaret 

had seen scarcely a dozen times since she could remember, but who was 
her constant ideal of heroism, energy, and virtue. 


“Of course not. But don’t you like newspaper work?” 


“| like it very much.” 


“And isn’t it a good profession?” 


“Very fair, if one works like a slave. That is, | might reach a salary 

of five thousand dollars a year. The best way is to buy out a small 
country daily and build it up as the town grows. There’s money in that 
sometimes.” 


“Why not do it, then? It’s not for the sake of the money. | hate 
money; I’ve never had any. But | don’t believe any one can be really 
happy after he’s twenty-five without a definite purpose and a kind of 
settled life. Some day you'll want to marry—” 


“Don't say that. I’ve been a free lance too long!” cried Elliott. 


“I’ve always been afraid of matrimony, too,” said Margaret, with a 
quick flush. “I want my own life, all my own.” 


“But what you say is right, dead right,” said Elliott, after a 
reflective pause that lasted for several minutes. “It’s just what my 
own conscience has been telling me.” He stopped to meditate again. 


“I'll tell you what I think I'll do,” he proceeded, at last. “I'll go 
over to Omaha and look for a job on one of the dailies there. | expect 
| can get it, and it'll give me time to think over my plans. 


“You're not going East till fall, and | can run across here often, so 
that I'll be able to see you. | may go East this fall myself. You’ve 
just crystallized what I’ve been thinking. | will do something to 
surprise you, and I'll make a fortune with it. Will you shake hands on 
it?” 


She pulled off the riding-gauntlet and put out her hand, meeting his 
eyes squarely. The deep flush still lingered in her cheeks. 


“We _are_ good friends,” he exclaimed, feeling a desire to say 
something, he scarcely knew what. 


“The very best!” said Margaret, looking bright-eyed at him. “I hope we 
always will be. Come,” she cried, pulling her hand away. “The storm’s 
over. Let’s go back.” 


The rain had made the road very sticky, and they rode slowly side by 
side, while Margaret chattered vivaciously of her own future, of her 


music, of the coming winter in the East. She was full of plans, and 
Elliott sunk his own perplexities to share in her enthusiasm. He was 
himself imbued with the cheerfulness that comes of good resolutions, 
whose difficulties are yet untried. 


“When are you going to Omaha?” she asked him, as he left her at the 
gate. 


“In a couple of days. I'll see you, of course, before | go.” 


He packed his two trunks that night. He did not see her again, 
however, for she happened to be out when he called to make his 
farewell. He was unreasonably annoyed at this disappointment, and 
thought of delaying his departure another day, but he was afraid that 
she would consider it weak. Anyhow, he expected to be back in Lincoln 
within a fortnight, and he left that night for Omaha. 


The next couple of days he spent in a round of visits to the offices 
of the various Omaha newspapers. He found every staff filled to its 
capacity. There was a prospect of a vacancy in about a month, but it 
was too long to wait, and, happening to hear that the St. Joseph 
_Post_ was looking for a new city editor, he went thither with a 

letter of introduction from the manager of the Omaha _Bee_. 
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“Lord! what a haul!” Elliott murmured to himself, glancing over his 
letter while he waited with the horses for Margaret, who had said that 
she would be just twelve minutes in putting on her riding-costume. The 
letter was from an old-time Colorado acquaintance who was then 
superintending a Transvaal gold mine, and, probably by reason of the 
exigencies of war, the epistle had taken over two months to come from 
Pretoria. Elliott had been able to peruse it only by snatches, for the 


pinto horse with the side-saddle was fidgety, communicating its 
uneasiness to his own mount. 


“And managed to loot the treasury of over a million in gold, they say, 
and got away with it all. The regular members of the Treasury 
Department were at the front, | suppose, with green hands in their 
places,” he read. 


It was a great haul, indeed. Elliott glanced absently along the muddy 
street of the Nebraska capital, and his face hardened into an 
expression that was not usual. It was on the whole a good-looking 
face, deeply tanned, with a pleasant mouth and a small yellowish 
moustache that lent a boyishness to his whole countenance, belied by 
the mesh of fine lines about the eyes that come only of years upon the 
great plains. The eyes were gray, keen, and alive with a spirit of 
enterprise that might go the length of recklessness; and their owner 
was, in fact, reflecting rather bitterly that during the past ten 

years all his enterprises had been too reckless, or perhaps not 
reckless enough. He had not had the convictions of his courage. The 
story of the stealings of a ring of Boer ex-officials had made him 
momentarily regret his own passable honesty; and it struck him that in 
his present strait he would not care to meet the temptation of even 
less than a million in gold, with a reasonable chance of getting away 
with it. 


This subjective dishonesty was cut short by Margaret, who hurried down 
the veranda steps, holding up her brown riding-skirt. She surveyed the 
pinto with critical consideration. 


“Warranted not to pitch,” Elliott remarked. “The livery-stable man 
said a child could ride him.” 


“You’d better take him, then. | don’t want him,” retorted Margaret 


“This one may be even more domestic. What in the world are you going 
to do with that gun?” 


“Don’t let Aunt Louisa see it; she’s looking out the window,” implored 
Margaret, her eyes dancing. “I want to shoot when we get out of town. 
Put it in your pocket, please,—that’s against the law, you know. 
You’re not afraid of the law, are you?” 


“lam, indeed. I’ve seen it work,” Elliott replied; but he slipped the 
black, serviceable revolver into his hip pocket, and reined round to 


follow her. She had scrambled into the saddle without assistance, and 
was already twenty yards down the street, scampering away at a speed 
unexpected from the maligned pinto, and she had crossed the Union 
Pacific tracks before he overtook her. From that point it was not far 

to the prairie fields and the barbed-wire fences. The brown Nebraska 
plains rolled undulating in scallops against the clear horizon; in the 

rear the great State House dome began to disengage itself from a mass 
of bare branches. The road was of black, half-dried muck, the potent 
black earth of the wheat belt, without a pebble in it, and deep ruts 
showed where wagons had sunk hub-deep a few days before. 


A fresh wind blew in their faces, coming strong and pure from the 
leagues and leagues of moist March prairie, full of the thrill of 

spring. Riding a little in the rear, Elliott watched it flutter the 

brown curls under Margaret’s grey felt hat, creased in rakish 

affectation of the cow-puncher’s fashion. Now that he was about to 

lose her, he seemed to see her all at once with new eyes, and all at 
once he realized how much her companionship had meant to him during 
these past six months in Lincoln,—a half-year that had just come to so 
disastrous an end. 


Margaret Laurie lived with her aunt on T Street, and gave lessons in 
piano and vocal music at seventy-five cents an hour. Her mother had 
been dead so long that Elliott had never heard her mentioned; the 
father was a Methodist missionary in foreign parts. During the whole 
winter Elliott had seen her almost daily. They had walked together, 
ridden together, skated together when there was ice, and had fired off 
some twenty boxes of cartridges at pistol practice, for which 

diversion Margaret had a pronounced aptitude as well as taste. She had 
taught him something of good music, and he confided to her the 
vicissitudes of the real estate business in a city where a boom is 
trembling between inflation and premature extinction. It had all been 
as stimulating as it had been delightful; and part of its charm lay in 
the fact that there had always been the frankest camaraderie between 
them, and nothing else. Elliott wished for nothing else; he told 

himself that he had known enough of the love of women to value a 
woman’s friendship. But on this last ride together he felt as if 
saturated with failure—and it was to be the last ride. 


Margaret broke in upon his meditations. “Please give me the gun,” she 
commanded. “And if it’s not too much trouble, | wish you’d get one of 


those empty tomato-cans by the road.” 


“You can’t hit it,” ventured Elliott, as he dismounted and tossed the 


can high in the air. The pistol banged, but the can fell untouched, 
and the pinto pony capered at the report. 


“Better let me hold your horse for you,” Elliott commented, with a 
grin. 


“No, thank you,” she retorted, setting her teeth. “Now,—throw it up 
again.” 


This time, at the crack of the revolver, the can leaped a couple of 
feet higher, and as it poised she hit it again. Two more shots missed, 
and the pinto, becoming uncontrollable, bolted down the road, 
scattering the black earth in great flakes. Elliott galloped in 

pursuit, but she was perfectly capable of reducing the animal to 
submission, and she had him subjected before he overtook her. 


“It’s easier than it looks,” Margaret instructed him, kindly. “You 
shoot when the can poises to fall, when it’s really stationary for a 
second.” 


“Thank you—l’ve tried it,” Elliott responded, as they rode on side by 
side, at the easy lope of the Western horse. The wind sang in their 
ears, though it was warm and sunny, and it was bringing a yellowish 
haze up the blue sky. 


“Weh, weh, der Wind!’” 
hummed Margaret, softly. 


Frisch weht der Wind der Heimath zu; 
Mein Irisch Kind, wo weilest Du———?” 


“What a truly Western combination,—horses, Wagner, and gun-play!” 
remarked Elliott. 


“Of course it is. Where else in the world could you find anything like 
it? It's the Greek ideal—action and culture at once.” 


“It may be Greek. But | know it would startle the Atlantic coast.” 
“| don’t care for the Atlantic coast. Or—yes, | do. I’m going to tell 


you a great secret. Do you know what I’ve wanted more than anything 
else in life?” 


“Your father must be coming home from the South Seas,” Elliott 
hazarded. 


“Dear old father! He isn’t in the South Seas now; he’s in South 
Africa. No, it isn’t that. I’m going to Baltimore this fall to study 

music. I’ve been arguing it for weeks with Aunt Louisa. | wanted to go 
to New York or Boston, but she said the Boston winter would kill me, 
and New York was too big and dangerous. So we compromised on 
Baltimore.” 


“Hurrah!” said Elliott, with some lack of enthusiasm. “Baltimore is a 
delightful town. | used to be a newspaper man there before | came West 
and became an adventurer. | wish | were going to anything half so 
good.” 


“You're not leaving Lincoln, are you?” she inquired, turning quickly 
to look at him. 


“I’m afraid | must.” 
“When are you going, and where?” she demanded, almost peremptorily. 


“| don’t exactly know. | had thought of trying mining again,” with a 
certain air of discouragement. 


Margaret looked the other way, out across the muddy sheet of water 
known locally as Salt Lake, where a flock of wild ducks was fluttering 
aimlessly over the surface; and she said nothing. 


“| suppose you know that the bottom’s dropped out of the land boom in 
Lincoln,” Elliott pursued. “I’ve seen it dropping for a month; in 

fact, there never was any real boom at all. Anyhow, the real estate 
office of Wingate Elliott, Desirable City Property Bought and Sold, 
closed up yesterday.” 


“You don’t mean that you have—” 


“Failed? Busted? | do. I’ve got exactly eighty-two dollars in the 
world.” 


She began to laugh, and then stopped, looking at him 
half-incredulously. 


“You don’t appear to mind it much, at least.” 


“No? Well, you see it’s happened so often before that I’m used to it. 
Good Lord! it seems to me that I’ve left a trail of ineffectual 
dollars all over the West!” 


“You do mind it—a great deal!” exclaimed Margaret, impulsively putting 
a hand upon his bridle. “Please tell me all about it. We’re good 
friends—the very best, aren’t we?—but you've told me hardly anything 
about your life.” 


“There’s nothing interesting about it; nothing but looking for easy 
money and not finding it,” replied Elliott. He was scrutinizing the 
sky ahead. “Don’t you think we had better turn back? Look at those 
clouds.” 


The firmament had darkened to the zenith with a livid purple tinge low 
in the west, and the wind was blowing in jerky, powerful gusts. A 
growl of thunder rumbled overhead. 


“It’s too early for a twister, and | don’t mind rain. I’ve nothing on 

that will spoil,” said Margaret, almost abstractedly. She had scarcely 
spoken when there was a sharp patter, and then a blast of drops driven 
by the wind. A vivid flash split the clouds, and with the 

instantaneous thunder the patter of the rain changed to a rattle, and 
the black road whitened with hail. The horses plunged as the hard 
pellets rebounded from hide and saddle. 


“We must get shelter. The beasts won't stand this,” cried Elliott, 

reining round. The lumps of ice drove in cutting gusts, and the 

frightened horses broke into a gallop toward the city. For a few 

moments the storm slackened; then a second explosion of thunder seemed 
to bring a second fusilade, driving almost horizontally under the 

violent wind, stinging like shot. 


Across an unfenced strip of pasture Elliott’s eye fell upon the Salt 
Lake spur of the Union Pacific tracks, where a mile of rails is used 

for the storage of empty freight-cars. He pulled his horse round and 
galloped across the intervening space, with Margaret at his heels, and 
in half a minute they had reached the lee of the line of cars, where 
there was shelter. He hooked the bridles over the iron handle of a 
box-car door that stood open, and scrambled into the car, swinging 
Margaret from her saddle to the doorway. 


It was a perfect refuge. The storm rattled like buckshot on the roof 


and swept in cloudy pillars across the Salt Lake, where the wild ducks 
flew to and fro, quacking from sheer joy, but the car was clean and 
dry, slightly dusted with flour. They sat down in the door with their 

feet dangling out beside the horses, that shivered and stamped at the 
stroke of chance pellets of hail. 


“This is splendid!” said Margaret, looking curiously about the planked 
interior of the car. “Why do you want to leave Lincoln?” she went on 
in a lower tone, after a pause. 


“| don’t want to leave Lincoln.” 
“But you said just now—” 


“It seems to me, by Jove, that I’ve done nothing but leave places ever 
since | came West!” Elliott exclaimed, impatiently. “That was ten 

years ago. | came out from Baltimore, you know. | was born there, and 

| learned newspaper work on the _Despatch_ there, and then | came West 
and got a job on the Denver _Telegraph_.” 


“At a high salary, | suppose.” 


“So high that it seemed a sort of gold mine, after Eastern rates. But 
it didn’t last. The paper was sold and remodelled inside a year, and 
most of the reporters fired. | couldn’t find another newspaper job 
just then, so | went out with a survey party in Dakota for the winter 
and nearly froze to death, but when | got back and drew all my 
accumulated salary, | bought a half-interest in a gold claim in the 
Black Hills. Mining in the Black Hills was just beginning to boom 
then, and | sold my claim in a couple of months for three thousand. | 
made another three thousand in freighting that summer, and if | had 
stayed at it | might have got rich, but | came down to Omaha and lost 
it all playing the wheat market. | had a sure tip.” 


“Six thousand dollars! That's more money than | ever saw all at once,” 
Margaret commented. 


“It was more money than | saw for some time after that; but that’s a 

fair specimen of the way | did things. Once | walked into Seattle 

broke, and came out with four thousand dollars. | cleaned up nearly 
twenty thousand once on real estate in San Francisco. Afterwards | 

went down to Colorado, mining. | could almost have bought up the whole 
Cripple Creek district when | got there, if | had had savvy enough, 

but | let the chance slip, and when | did go to speculating my capital 


went off like smoke. The end of it was that | had to go into the mines 
and swing a pick myself.” 


“You were game, it seems, anyway,” said Margaret, who was listening 
with absorbed interest. The sky was Clearing a little, and the hail 

had ceased, but the rain still swept in gusty clouds over the brown 
prairie. 


“| had to be. It did me good, and | got four dollars a day, and in six 
months | was working a claim of my own. By this time | thought | was 
wise, and | sold it as soon as | found a sucker. | got ten thousand 

for it, and | heard afterwards that he took fifty thousand out of it.” 


“What a fraud!” cried Margaret, indignantly. 


“Anyhow, | bought a little newspaper in a Kansas town that was just 
drawing its breath for a boom. | worked for it till | almost got to 

believe in that town myself. At one time my profits in corner lots and 
things—on paper, you know—were up in the hundreds of thousands. In the 
end, | had to sell for less than one thousand, and then | came to 

Lincoln and worked for the paper here. That was two years ago, when | 
first met you. Do you remember?” 


“| remember. You only stayed about four months. What did you do then?” 


“Yes, it seemed too slow here, too far east. | went back to North 
Dakota, mining and country journalism. | did pretty well too, but for 
the life of me | don’t know what became of the money. After that | 
did—oh, everything. | rode a line on a ranch in Wyoming; | worked in a 
sawmill in Oregon; | made money in some places and lost it in others. 
Eight months ago | had a nice little pile, and | heard that there was 

a big opening in real estate here in Lincoln, so | came.” 


“And wasn’t there an opening?” 


“There must have been. It swallowed up all my little pile without any 
perceptible effect, all but eighty-two dollars.” 


“And now—?” 


“And now—I don’t know. | was reading a letter just now from a man | 
know in South Africa telling of a theft of a million in gold from the 
Pretoria treasury during the confusion of the war. Do you know, | 
half-envied those thieves; | did, honour bright. A quick million is 


what I’ve always been chasing, and I'd almost steal it if | got the 
chance.” 


“You wouldn't do any thing of the sort. | Know you better than that. 
You’re going to do something sensible and strong and brave. What is it 
to be?” 


“But | don’t know,” cried Elliott. “There are heaps of things that | 
can do, but | tell you | feel sick of the whole game. | feel as if I’d 
been wasting time and money and everything.” 


“So you have, dear boy, so you have,” agreed Margaret. “And now, if 
you’d let me advise you, I'd tell you to find out what you like best 
and what you can do best, and settle down to that. You’ve had no 
definite purpose at all.” 


“| have. It was always a quick fortune,” Elliott remonstrated. “I’ve 

got it yet. There are plenty of chances in the West for a man to make 
a million with less capital than I’ve got now. This isn’t a country of 
small change.” 


“Yes, | know. I’ve heard men talk like that,” said Margaret, more 
thoughtfully. “But it seems to me that you’ve been doing nothing but 
gamble all your life, hoping for a big haul. Of course, I’ve no right 

to advise you. Nebraska is all | know of the world, but | don’t like 

to think of you going back to the ‘game,’ as you call it. Do you know 
that it hurts me to think of you making money and losing it again, 
year after year, and neglecting all your real chances? Too many men 
have done that. A few of them won, but nobody knows where most of them 
died. There are such chances to do good in the world, to be happy 
ourselves and make others happy, and when | think of a man like my 
father—” 


“You wouldn’t want me to go to Fiji as a missionary?” Elliott 

interrupted. He was shy on the subject of her father, wnom Margaret 

had seen scarcely a dozen times since she could remember, but who was 
her constant ideal of heroism, energy, and virtue. 

“Of course not. But don’t you like newspaper work?” 


“| like it very much.” 


“And isn’t it a good profession?” 


“Very fair, if one works like a slave. That is, | might reach a salary 

of five thousand dollars a year. The best way is to buy out a small 
country daily and build it up as the town grows. There’s money in that 
sometimes.” 


“Why not do it, then? It’s not for the sake of the money. | hate 
money; I’ve never had any. But | don’t believe any one can be really 
happy after he’s twenty-five without a definite purpose and a kind of 
settled life. Some day you'll want to marry—” 


“Don’t say that. I’ve been a free lance too long!” cried Elliott. 


“I’ve always been afraid of matrimony, too,” said Margaret, with a 
quick flush. “I want my own life, all my own.” 


“But what you say is right, dead right,” said Elliott, after a 
reflective pause that lasted for several minutes. “It’s just what my 
own conscience has been telling me.” He stopped to meditate again. 


“lll tell you what I think I'll do,” he proceeded, at last. “I'll go 
over to Omaha and look for a job on one of the dailies there. | expect 
| can get it, and it'll give me time to think over my plans. 


“You're not going East till fall, and | can run across here often, so 
that I'll be able to see you. | may go East this fall myself. You’ve 
just crystallized what I’ve been thinking. | will do something to 
surprise you, and I'll make a fortune with it. Will you shake hands on 
it?” 


She pulled off the riding-gauntlet and put out her hand, meeting his 
eyes squarely. The deep flush still lingered in her cheeks. 


“We _are_ good friends,” he exclaimed, feeling a desire to say 
something, he scarcely knew what. 


“The very best!” said Margaret, looking bright-eyed at him. “I hope we 
always will be. Come,” she cried, pulling her hand away. “The storm’s 
over. Let’s go back.” 


The rain had made the road very sticky, and they rode slowly side by 
side, while Margaret chattered vivaciously of her own future, of her 
music, of the coming winter in the East. She was full of plans, and 
Elliott sunk his own perplexities to share in her enthusiasm. He was 
himself imbued with the cheerfulness that comes of good resolutions, 


whose difficulties are yet untried. 


“When are you going to Omaha?” she asked him, as he left her at the 
gate. 


“In a couple of days. I'll see you, of course, before | go.” 


He packed his two trunks that night. He did not see her again, 
however, for she happened to be out when he called to make his 
farewell. He was unreasonably annoyed at this disappointment, and 
thought of delaying his departure another day, but he was afraid that 
she would consider it weak. Anyhow, he expected to be back in Lincoln 
within a fortnight, and he left that night for Omaha. 


The next couple of days he spent in a round of visits to the offices 
of the various Omaha newspapers. He found every staff filled to its 
capacity. There was a prospect of a vacancy in about a month, but it 
was too long to wait, and, happening to hear that the St. Joseph 
_Post_ was looking for a new city editor, he went thither with a 

letter of introduction from the manager of the Omaha _Bee_. 


ADVENTUROUS RELIGION 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick, 1926 


| 

A letter lies before me from a man who 

never has united with the Christian church . 
He cannot believe one of the highly philosophi 
cal doctrines on which he understands the 
churches to insist. He is reverent, spiritually 
minded, essentially religious, but he thinks that 
he must stay outside the church. To be sure, 
Jesus never mentioned the doctrine which con 
stitutes his difficulty. It did not emerge in 

the form which my correspondent finds indi 
gestible until centuries after Jesus lived. 
Nevertheless, wanting to join the fellowship of 
Christian people, where his sympathies are 
naturally at home, he remains outside the 
church . 


This case , typical of more people than one 
likes to think , illustrates the peril which vital 
religion faces in the very organizations that at 
first were intended to express it . Religion at 
its source is personal adventure on a way of 
living. A new idea of life's spiritual mean 

ing, incarnate in a leader, summons men, and 
they cut loose from old entanglements and try 
the challenging venture. By the time religion 
has been thoroughly organized, however, it 
commonly loses that daring quality and be 
comes instead a stereotyped system of doctrine 
and institution to be passively accepted and 
believed . 

This tendency, illustrated wherever religion 
exists, is unmistakable in Christianity. Chris 
tianity began in a great adventure. In those 
first days when the Master was presenting his 
way of living to the acceptance of men who 
had vision and courage enough to try it, dis 
cipleship to him was a costly spiritual ex 

ploit. In the New Testament it never loses 

that quality. The life to which Jesus sum 
moned men required insight and bravery to 
undertake and fortitude to continue. Who 

at first could have dreamed that it ever would 
become in the eyes of multitudes a stiff and 
finished system to be passively received ? 
This development in historic Christianity 

from vitality to rigidity is clearly reflected in 
the changed meanings of the word ' faith .' 
Faith in the New Testament was a matter of 
personal venturesomeness. It involved self 
committal, devotion, loyalty, courage. If one 
arranges the New Testament in the chrono 
logical order of its documents and thus enters 
the book by way of some of Paul's epistles, he 
feels a thrilling quality in the movement which 
there had gotten under weigh. It was the most 
influential uprush of spiritual power in human 
history, and all the participants in it would 
have ascribed their inspiration to their faith . 
But it was not faith in formal creeds, for no 
creeds had yet been written ; it was not faith 


in the New Testament, for the New Testament 
was not yet in existence ; it was not faith in the 
church , for the church was as yet inchoate and 
unorganized. That primary faith which 

launched the Christian movement antedated 
creeds, book, and church. It was a personal 
relationship with Christ and what he stood for. 
It had not yet been formalized . It was vital 

and dynamic. 

How different are the meanings that' faith ' 
soon acquired in Christianity ! It ceased being 
primarily a daring thing - a mountain -mover, 

as Jesus said, or the victory that overcomes the 
world, as John called it . It was increasingly, 
drained of its more vital elements, it was stereo 
typed and systematized until it tended to mean 
the acceptance of creedal and institutional 
finalities long worked out and awaiting only 

the credence of the faithful. The climate sadly 
changed between the New Testament and the 
classic formulations of the church's doctrine. 
Who can imagine Jesus facing a formula like 
this about himself : “ Consubstantial with the 
Father according to the Godhead, and consub 
stantial with us according to the Manhood ; 
Only -begotten , to be acknowledged in 

two natures, inconfusedly, unchangeably, in 
divisibly, inseparably ; the distinction of na 
tures being by no means taken away by the 
union, but rather the property of each nature 
being preserved , and concurring in one Person 
and one Subsistence ?” 

II 

One does not mean that any one is con 
sciously to blame for thus systematizing and 
organizing life's experiences, squeezing the ad 
venture out of them, translating them into for 
mulas, and leaving them dessicated and unreal. 
This is the fate of every lovely thing that hu 
man life creates. Music has its Beckmessers 
who, if they could, would let no Walther sing 
the Prize Song. Art suffers as religion does, 
and even courtesy can be imprisoned in a 


stately mannerism and need to be delivered 
like a sleeping princess from her castle. 

One does mean, however, that when this fate 
befalls spiritual values indispensable to man's 
well- being, the time for reformation has ar 
rived. And this fate has befallen religion in 
America to- day. Organized, institutionalized , 
creedalized, ritualized — religion has become for 
multitudes a stuffy and uninteresting affair. 

The Beckmessers are ruining it by the very 
means they take to preserve it . They are hid 
ing from this new generation the arresting fact 
that religion is the most thrilling adventure 

that life offers. 

The one utter heresy in Christianity is thus 

to believe that we have reached finality and can 
settle down with a completed system. That is 
the essential denial of the living God, who can 
not have said his last word on any subject or 
have landed his last hammer-blow on any task . 
It is strange that in religion we so desperately 
cling to static, settled, authoritative finality as 
though that were our safety and our strength. 
In no other realm should we dream of such an 
attitude. Says Froude, the historian, “ If med 
icine had been regulated three hundred years 
ago by Act of Parliament; if there had been 
Thirty -nine Articles of Physic, and every li 
censed practitioner had been compelled, under 
pains and penalties, to compound his drugs by 
the prescriptions of Henry the Eighth's physi 
cian, Doctor Butts, it is easy to conjecture in 
what state of health the people of this country 
would at present be found.” 

Why should we suppose that the fortunes of 
religion in the mind and experience of man are 
under a different set of psychological laws than 
the fortunes of medicine or art or music ? In all 
realms, religion included , human life is creative. 
It spontaneously wells up into new insights 

and endeavors. It outgrows its old formula 
tions as a child its early clothes. Continuity 

in any realm of human interest is not to be 
found in its formulations but in its abiding life. 


Health is a permanent problem and medicine 
goes on. Beauty is a deathless interest and art 
abides. The spiritual life of man in its rela 
tionship with the Eternal is an unescapable 
human interest and religion is indestructible. 
But it is an adventure both of life and thought. 
All its formulas, summarizing experience up 

to date, are sign -posts, not boundary - lines ; and 
when Christianity forgets that, becomes pre 
servative instead of creative, rests in assumed 
finalities instead of daring new sallies of the 
spirit, retreats into supposed citadels instead 
of taking the open road, it not only is false to 
its historic origin in Christ, who did the very 
opposite, but by psychological necessity it 
dooms itself to stagnation and decay. 

III 

So far is this from being disturbing, that 

only through a clear apprehension of it are we 
likely to regain anything resembling the thrill, 
liveliness and ardor of apostolic Christianity 
which so daringly struck its tents and ventured 
into new kinds of thought and action. Cer 
tainly, it is the lack of this which in part causes 
the dangerous alienation of the younger gen 
eration from organized Christianity. Many 

a young man and woman to-day who is not a 
Christian would like to be one. But often the 
churches do not help. Preachers have a way 
of thinking of Christianity as a whole, of tak 
ing it en bloc. They treat it as a carefully 
articulated system of beliefs and practices. 
They present it as it has stiffened into settled 
finalities. They come to youth with this sum 
total of Christianity and plead with them to 
accept this system of thought and practice and 
become Christians. Some preachers even say 
explicitly that the whole complex affair stands 
or falls together and that one must take it all 
or have nothing. 

Many a youth , however, who may wistfully 
desire to be a Christian, finds such an approach 
impossible. He cannot start with wholesale 
acceptance of a finished system. He cannot 


begin by believing what he does not yet per 
ceive the truth of. It is as psychologically 
absurd to expect a youth as precedent to be 
coming a Christian to accept this institutional 
ized and creedalized bloc called Christianity as 
it would be to demand credence of the whole 
curriculum before a boy could become a Fresh 
man. 


Jesus’ first followers were called disciples, 
learners; and a learner begins where he is . 
When Jesus met a man like Zacchaeus he did 
not foist on him a system of theology and insti 
tutionalism , both because he did not have one 
and because Zacchaeus would not have under 
stood it if he had. He dealt with men one at 

a time. Nicodemus, the woman of Samaria, 

the rich young ruler, Peter, James, John — to 
no two of them did he give the same prescrip 
tion. He had no predetermined mold into 

which he tried to run them all. He had no sys 
tem to which all had to subscribe before they 
could follow him . He invited each, starting 
where each was, to begin a spiritual adventure 
in a hitherto - untried way of living. 

The first disciples started thus by living 

under the mastership of Jesus and came to a 
theory afterward based on their experience. 
We often go at the matter from the opposite 
end . We call on men to believe some orthodox 
interpretation of Jesus, insisting that only in 
holding this philosophy concerning Jesus is 
there salvation or motive power for Christian 
living. That method of approach is psycho 
logically false. It asks men first to accept a 
formula instead of summoning them to under 
take a life. It has led to endless unreality and 
hypocrisy. It is responsible for multitudes of 
people holding a theory and mistakenly sup 
posing that thereby they have achieved a life. 
It has issued even in some who insist that all 
bona-fide goodness springs from holding their 
theory and is dependent on it, whereas any one 
can see that plenty of people who hold another 


theory altogether or, it may be, none at all, 

have more sweetness and light in their charac 
ters, more high -mindedness, integrity, useful 
ness, and essential Christianity than the strict 
theorists have touched the fringes of. 

As one who himself holds a high interpreta-' 

tion of Jesus and sympathetically understands 
what the Nicene fathers were driving at when 

they lifted their victorious cry that “ true God 

of true God” has come to us in him, | should 

like to hear more Christian preachers address 

ing youth to -day somewhat as follows: 

We want you to be genuinely Christian. But as 
precedent to that it would not occur to us to 
demand that you should believe even about Christ 
what we believe. What we see in Christ is not the 
question. The question is , 

What do you see in Christ ? 

Surely, you do not mean that you see 

nothing to challenge your conscience, rebuke 

your life, summon your devotion ! Will you start 
with that, follow that as far as it carries you, and then 
go on if you see more ? Interpose no objections 
based on your disbelief in this theological theory or 
that. No one is asking you just now to believe 
them . Start where you are and follow what you 

do see . Christianity is an adventure. Like friend 
ship it is capable of being intellectually formulated, 
but primarily it is an experiment in living to be tried . 
If the Master himself saw you perceiving in 

him no more than you do perceive but wanting 

to try the venture of following him and applying his prin 
ciples to life, he would rise on you like the sun in 
his encouragement, saying, Start where you are. 


IV 

All experiences, when they have been tried 

out, explored , enjoyed, tend to get themselves 
expressed in formulas. We precipitate a living thing 
into the shorthand of an abstract state 

ment. Even love has its creeds, although, hap 

pily , they have been expressed in poetry . Read 
the “ Sonnets from the Portuguese” and see. 

But a man need not postpone love until he can 


subscribe to that finished expression of per 
fected experience. He never will subscribe to 

it with vital understanding if he does post 

pone the experiment itself. Love is an adven 
ture. 

So is prayer, loving one's enemies, being sin 
So is discovering spiritual resources 

which we can tap and thus be “ strengthened 
with power through his Spirit in the inward 

man .' So is repentance, forgiveness, restitu 
tion , and inward moral conquest. So is prac 
tical working faith in God and love for all sorts 
and conditions of men. So is the appli 

cation of the principles of Jesus to racial, 
industrial, and international problems. Chris 
tianity is a stirring and costly adventure in 
personal character and social relationships. 
Theological theories can help. They can jus 
tify, clarify, direct, and extend the adventure. 
But they do not come first; they come last. 
They are the intellectual formulations of the 
adventure, not its primary cause, and whenever 
they grow stiff and intractable, become obsolete 
and deterrent, no longer help the ventures of the 
spirit but hinder and confuse, they must give way 
to other forms of thought that will illumine 

and guide. For at all hazards the adventure 

of spiritual living must go on. That is indis 
pensable to man's real life. That is genuine re 
ligion. And the tragedy of organized religion 

is that so often this adventure has to face, not 
only natural enemies in human carnality and 
skepticism , but artificial enemies in the petri 
fied expressions of religion itself . Like a river 
dammed by its own ice, religion is held back by 
its congealed formulations. 

This is the raison d'étre of that movement in 
Christianity to -day which is seeking an " inclu 
sive church .” We are not careless of intellec 
tual statements of faith . We suspect that soon 
enough - perhaps all too soon - we are likely to 
get formulations of religion in modern terms 
which our children, to use Phillips Brooks' 
figure, will have to beat back again like crust 


into the batter. Our formulations will be no 

more final than our fathers '. But in the mean 
time our churches ought to welcome all who 
have faith enough to try the spiritual ad 

venture of Christian living. The exclusive 
features of the denominations, almost alto 
gether non -spiritual as they are and remote 
from any influence on moral character, are a 
burden on the religious life of the nation . It 
never can be altogether well until they are gone 
and the churches become once more the natural 
home of all those in the community who in the 
spirit of Jesus wish to treat life seriously in terms 
of spiritual vision and valor. 


MATEO FALCONE 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook of Prosper Mérimée's Short Stories 


As you leave Porto Vecchio and journey north-west, towards the interior 
of the island, you find that the ground rises rather rapidly; and 

after a three hours’ jaunt along winding paths, obstructed by huge 
boulders, and sometimes interrupted by ravines, you find yourself on 

the edge of a very extensive _maquis_. The _maquis_ is the home of the 
Corsican shepherd and of all those who are at odds with the law. You 
must know that the Corsican farmer, to save himself the trouble of 
fertilising his land, sets fire to a certain amount of woodland. If 

the fire spreads farther than is necessary, so much the worse; come 
what come may, he is quite sure of obtaining a good harvest by planting 
the ground fertilised by the ashes of the trees it formerly bore. When 

the ripe grain is gathered,--for they leave the straw, which it would 
require some labour to collect,--the roots which are left unburned in 

the ground put forth in the following spring very vigorous shoots, 

which reach a height of seven or eight feet in a few years. It is this 
species of dense underbrush which is called _maquis_. It consists of 
trees and bushes of different kinds, mingled together as God pleases. 
Only with hatchet in hand can man open a path through it; and there are 
some _maquis_ so dense and thick that even the wild sheep cannot break 
through. 


If you have killed a man, betake yourself to the _maquis_ of Porto 
Vecchio, and you can live there in safety with a good rifle, powder, 


and shot. Do not forget a brown cloak provided with a hood, to serve as 
a covering and as a mattress. The shepherds will give you milk, cheese, 
and chestnuts, and you will have no reason to fear the law, or the dead 
man’s kindred, except when you are forced to go down into the town to 
replenish your stock of ammunition. 


Mateo Falcone, when | was in Corsica, in 18--, had his home about half 
a league from this _maquis_. He was a rather wealthy man for that 
country; living nobly--that is to say, without working--on the produce 

of his flocks, which were driven to pasture here and there upon the 
mountains by shepherds, a sort of nomadic people. When | saw him, 
two years subsequent to the episode | am about to relate, he seemed 
to me to be not more than fifty years old at most. Imagine a small, 

but sturdily built man, with curly hair as black as jet, aquiline 

nose, thin lips, large bright eyes, and a complexion of the hue of a 
boot-flap. His skill in marksmanship was considered extraordinary, even 
in his country, where there are so many good shots. For example, Mateo 
would never fire at a wild sheep with buckshot; but he would bring 

one down at a hundred and twenty yards with a bullet in the head or 
the shoulder, as he pleased. He used his weapons as readily at night 
as by day, and | was told of this instance of his skill, which will 

seem incredible perhaps to those who have not travelled in Corsica. A 
candle was placed at a distance of twenty-four yards, behind a piece of 
transparent paper as large as a plate. He took aim, then the candle was 
extinguished, and, a minute later, in absolute darkness, he fired and 

hit the paper three times out of four. 


With such transcendent talent, Mateo Falcone had won a great 
reputation. He was said to be as true a friend as he was a dangerous 
enemy; always ready to oblige, and generous to the poor, he lived at 
peace with all the world in the district of Porto Vecchio. But the 

story was told of him, that at Corte, where he married his wife, he had 
disposed very summarily of a rival who was reputed to be as redoubtable 
in war as in love; at all events, Mateo was given credit for a certain 

rifle shot which surprised the aforesaid rival as he was shaving in 

front of a little mirror that hung at his window. When the affair was 
forgotten, Mateo married. His wife, Giuseppa, gave him at first three 
daughters (which caused him to fret and fume), and finally a son, whom 
he named Fortunato; he was the hope of the family, the heir to the 
name. The daughters were well married; their father could at need rely 
upon the daggers and carbines of his sons-in-law. The son was only ten 
years old, but he already gave rich promise for the future. 


On a certain day in autumn, Mateo left the house early, with his wife, 


to inspect one of his flocks at a clearing in the _maquis_. Fortunato 
would have liked to go with them, but the clearing was too far; 
moreover, some one must stay behind to watch the house; so the father 
refused; we shall see whether he had reason to repent. 


He had been absent several hours, and little Fortunato was lying 
placidly in the sun, watching the blue mountains, and thinking that, on 
the following Sunday, he was going to the town to dine with his uncle 
the _caporal_,[40] when he was suddenly interrupted in his meditations 
by the report of a firearm. He rose and turned towards the plain from 
which the sound came. Other reports followed, at unequal intervals, 
coming constantly nearer. At last, on a path leading from the plain 

to Mateo’s house, appeared a man wearing a pointed cap such as the 
mountaineers wear, with a long beard, clad in rags, and hardly able to 
drag himself along, using his rifle as a cane. He had received a bullet 
in the thigh. 


That man was a bandit,[41] who, having started under cover of the 
darkness to go to the town for powder, had fallen into an ambush 

of Corsican voltigeurs.[42] After a stout defence he had succeeding 

in beating a retreat, hotly pursued, and firing from one rock after 

another. But he was only a little in advance of the soldiers, and his 

wound made it impossible to reach the _maquis_ before he was overtaken. 
He went up to Fortunato and said: 

“You are Mateo Falcone’s son?” 


“Yes.” 


“lam Gianetto Sanpiero. | am pursued by the yellow collars.[43] Hide 
me, for | can’t go any farther.” 


“What will my father say if | hide you without his leave?” 
“He will say that you did well.” 

“Who knows?” 

“Hide me quick; they’re coming.” 

“Wait till my father comes home.” 


“Wait? damnation! They will be here in five minutes. Come, hide me, or 


ll kill you.” 
Fortunato replied with the utmost coolness: 


“Your gun’s empty, and there ain’t any cartridges left in your 
_carchera_.”[44] 


“| have my stiletto.” 
“But can you run as fast | can?” 
He gave a leap and placed himself out of danger. 


“You are not Mateo Falcone’s son! Will you let me be arrested in front 
of your house?” 


The child seemed to be moved. 
“What will you give me if | hide you?” he said, drawing nearer. 


The bandit felt in a leather pocket that hung from his belt and took 
out a five-franc piece, which he had kept in reserve, no doubt, to buy 
powder. Fortunato smiled at sight of the silver; he seized it and said 
to Gianetto: 


“Don’t be afraid.” 


He instantly dug a great hole in a haystack that stood near the house. 
Gianetto crept into it, and the child covered him so as to let him 

have a little air to breathe, but so that it was impossible to suspect 

that the hay concealed a man. He conceived also an ingeniously crafty 
idea, worthy of a savage. He took a cat and her kittens and placed 
them on the haystack, to make it appear that it had not been disturbed 
recently. Then, noticing marks of blood on the path near the house, he 
carefully covered them with dirt, and, when that was done, lay down 
again in the sun with the most perfect tranquillity. 


A few minutes later, six men in brown uniform with yellow facings 
commanded by an adjutant halted in front of Mateo’s door. This 
adjutant was distantly related to the Falcones. (It is well known 

that in Corsica degrees of kinship are followed out much farther than 
elsewhere.) His name was Tiodoro Gamba; he was an active officer, 
greatly feared by the bandits, several of whom he had already run to 
earth. 


“Good-day, my young cousin,” he said to Fortunato, walking to where he 
lay; “how you’ve grown! Did you see a man pass by just now?” 


“Oh! | ain’t as tall as you yet, cousin,” replied the child, with a 
stupid expression. 


“That will come. But tell me, didn’t you see a man pass?” 
“Didn't | see a man pass?” 


“Yes, a man with a black velvet pointed cap and a red and yellow 
embroidered jacket?” 


“Aman in a pointed cap and a red and yellow embroidered jacket?” 
“Yes; answer at once, and don’t repeat my questions.” 


“Monsieur le curé passed our door this morning, on his horse Piero. He 
asked me how papa was and | told him----” 


“Ah! you little scamp, you are playing sly! Tell me quick which way 
Gianetto went; for he’s the man we're looking for, and | am certain he 
took this path.” 

“Who knows?” 

“Who knows? | know that you saw him.” 

“Does a fellow see people pass when he’s asleep?” 


“You weren't asleep, good-for-nothing; the shots woke you.” 


“Do you think, cousin, that your guns make such a great noise? My 
father’s carbine makes a lot more.” 


“May the devil take you, you infernal rascal! | am perfectly sure you 

saw Gianetto. Perhaps you have hidden him even. Come, boys; go into the 
house, and see if our man isn’t there. He was only going on one foot, 

and he knows too much, the villain, to try to get to the _maquis_ at 

that gait. Besides, the marks of blood stopped here.” 


“What will papa say?” queried Fortunato, with a mocking laugh. “What 
will he say when he knows that you went into his house when he was 


away?” 


“You good-for-nothing!” said Adjutant Gamba, taking him by the ear, “do 
you know that it rests with me to make you change your tune? Perhaps, 
if | give you twenty blows or so with the flat of my sabre, you will 
conclude to speak.” 


But Fortunato continued to laugh sneeringly. 
“My father is Mateo Falcone!” he said with emphasis. 


“Do you know, you little scamp, that | can take you to Corte or to 
Bastia? I’ll make you sleep in a dungeon, on straw, with irons on 
your feet, and I'll have you guillotined, if you don’t tell me where 
Gianetto Sanpiero is.” 


The child laughed heartily at this absurd threat. 
“My father’s Mateo Falcone,” he repeated. 


“Adjutant,” said one of the voltigeurs in an undertone, “let us not get 
into a row with Mateo.” 


Gamba was evidently perplexed. He talked in a low tone with his 

soldiers, who had already searched the whole house. It was not a very 
long operation, for a Corsican’s cabin consists of a single square 

room. The furniture consists of a table, benches, chests, and household 
and hunting implements. Meanwhile little Fortunato patted his cat, 

and seemed to derive a wicked enjoyment from the embarrassment of the 
voltigeurs and his cousin. 


A soldier approached the haystack. He saw the cat and thrust his 
bayonet carelessly into the hay, shrugging his shoulders, as if he 
realised that it was an absurd precaution. Nothing stirred; and the 
child’s face did not betray the slightest excitement. 


The adjutant and his squad were at their wit’s end; they were already 
glancing meaningly toward the plain, as if proposing to return whence 
they came, when their leader, convinced that threats would have no 
effect on Falcone’s son, determined to make one last effort, and to try 
the power of caresses and gifts. 


“You seem to be a very wide-awake youngster, cousin,” said he. “You 
will go far. But you are playing a low game with me; and if | wasn’t 


afraid of distressing my cousin Mateo, deuce take me if | wouldn't 
carry you off with me!” 


“Bahl” 


“But, when my cousin returns, I'll tell him the story, and he'll give 
you the lash till the blood comes, to punish you for lying.” 


“And then?” 
“You will see. But, | say, be a good boy, and I'll give you something.” 


“And I'll give you a piece of advice, cousin: if you stay here any 
longer, Gianetto will be in the _maquis_, and then it will take more 
than one fox like you to catch him.” 


The adjutant took a silver watch from his pocket, worth perhaps thirty 
francs; and observing that little Fortunato’s eyes sparkled as he 
looked at it, he said, holding it up at the end of its steel chain: 


“Rascal! you'd like to have a watch like this hanging round your neck, 
and you’d stroll through the streets of Porto Vecchio, as proud as a 
peacock; and people would ask you: ‘What time is it?’ and you'd say: 
‘Look at my watch!” 


“When I’m big, my uncle the _caporal_ will give me a watch.” 


“Yes; but your uncle’s son has got one now--not such a fine one as 
this, to be sure. Still, he’s younger than you.” 


The child sighed. 
“Well! would you like this watch, my little cousin?” 


Fortunato, with his eye fixed on the watch, resembled a cat to which a 
whole chicken is presented. As the beast feels sure that he is being 
made a fool of, he dares not touch it with his claws, and he turns 

his eyes away from time to time to avoid the risk of yielding to 
temptation; but he licks his chops every instant, and seems to say to 
his master: “What a cruel joke this is!” 


But Adjutant Gamba seemed to be in earnest in his offer of the watch. 
Fortunato did not put out his hand; but he said with a bitter smile: 


“Why do you make sport of me?” 


“By God! | am not joking. Just tell me where Gianetto is, and this 
watch is yours.” 


Fortunato smiled an incredulous smile; and, fastening his black eyes on 
the adjutant’s, he strove to read therein how far he should put faith 
in his words. 


“May | lose my epaulets,” cried the adjutant, “if | don’t give you the 
watch on that condition! My comrades are witnesses; and | can’t go back 
on my word.” 


As he spoke, he held the watch nearer and nearer, so that it almost 
touched the child’s pale cheek. His face betrayed the battle that was 
taking place in his mind between covetousness and respect for the 
duties of hospitality. His bare breast rose and fell violently, and he 
seemed on the point of suffocation. Meanwhile the watch swung to and 
fro, turned, and sometimes touched the end of his nose. At last, by 
slow degrees, his right hand rose toward the watch; the ends of his 
fingers touched it; and he felt the full weight of it on his hand, but 
still the adjutant did not let go the end of the chain. The face was 
sky-blue, the case newly polished--in the sun it shone like fire. The 
temptation was too great. 


Fortunato raised his left hand, too, and pointed with his thumb, over 
his left shoulder, to the haystack against which he was leaning. The 
adjutant understood him instantly. He let go the end of the chain; 
Fortunato realised that he was the sole possessor of the watch. He 
sprang up with the agility of a stag, and ran some yards away from the 
haystack, which the voltigeurs began at once to demolish. 


They soon saw the hay begin to move; and a man covered with blood 
came forth, dagger in hand; but when he tried to raise himself, his 
stiffened wound prevented him from standing erect. He fell. The 
adjutant threw himself upon him and tore his stiletto from his hand. 

In a trice he was securely bound, despite his resistance. 


Gianetto, lying on the ground and corded like a bundle of sticks, 
turned his head toward Fortunato, who had drawn near. 


“Son of----!” he said, with more scorn than anger. 


The child tossed him the piece of silver which he had received from 


him, feeling that he no longer deserved it; but the outlaw seemed to 
pay no heed to that movement. He said to the adjutant, as coolly as 
possible: 


“| can’t walk, my dear Gamba; you will have to carry me to the town.” 


“You ran faster than a kid just now,” retorted the cruel victor; “but 

never fear; | am so pleased to have caught you, that | would carry you 
on my back a whole league without getting tired. However, my boy, we'll 
make a litter for you with some branches and your cloak; and we shall 
find horses at Crespoli’s farm.” 


“Good,” said the prisoner; “just put a little straw on your litter, 
too, so that | can be more comfortable.” 


While the voltigeurs busied themselves, some in making a sort of litter 
with chestnut branches, others in dressing Gianetto’s wound, Mateo 
Falcone and his wife suddenly appeared at a bend in the path leading to 
the _maquis_. The woman was stooping painfully beneath the weight of an 
enormous bag of chestnuts, while her husband sauntered along, carrying 
nothing save one rifle in his hand and another slung over his shoulder; 

for it is unworthy of a man to carry any other burden than his weapons. 


At sight of the soldiers, Mateo’s first thought was that they had come 

to arrest him. But why that thought? Had Mateo any difficulties to 

adjust with the authorities? No. He enjoyed an excellent reputation. He 
was, as they say, a person of good fame; but he was a Corsican and a 
mountaineer; and there are few Corsican mountaineers who, by carefully 
searching their memory, cannot find some trifling peccadillo--such as 

a rifle shot, a dagger thrust, or other bagatelle. Mateo’s conscience 

was Clearer than most, for he had not aimed his rifle at a man for more 
than ten years; but he was prudent none the less, and he placed himself 
in a position to make a stout defence, if need be. 


“Wife,” he said to Giuseppa, “put down your bag and be ready.” 


She instantly obeyed. He gave her the gun that he carried slung over 
his shoulder, which might be in his way. He cocked the one he had in 
his hand, and walked slowly toward his house, skirting the trees that 
lined the path, and ready, at the slightest hostile demonstration, to 
jump behind the largest trunk, where he could fire without exposing 
himself. His wife followed at his heels, holding his spare gun and his 
cartridge-box. A good housewife’s work, in case of a fight, is to load 
her husband’s weapons. 


The adjutant, on the other hand, was greatly disturbed to see Mateo 
advance thus with measured steps, with rifle raised and finger on 
trigger. 


“If by any chance,” he thought, “Mateo proves to be related to 

Gianetto, or if he is his friend and should take it into his head to 

defend him, the charges of his two rifles would reach two of us, as 

sure as a letter reaches its address; and suppose he should draw a bead 
on me, notwithstanding our relationship!” 


In his perplexity he adopted an extremely courageous course--he went 
forward alone toward Mateo, to tell him what had happened, accosting 
him as an old acquaintance; but the short distance that separated them 
seemed to him terribly long. 


“Hallo! my old comrade,” he cried; “how goes it, old fellow? It’s me, 
Gamba, your cousin.” 


Mateo, without a word in reply, halted, and as the other spoke he 
raised the barrel of his gun slowly, so that it was pointed at the sky 
when the adjutant met him. 


“Good-day, brother,” said the adjutant, “it’s a long while since | saw 


you. 
“Good-day, brother.” 


“| looked in to say good-day to you and Cousin Pepa as | passed. We 
have had a long jaunt to-day; but we ought not to complain of fatigue, 
as we have made a famous capture. We have caught Gianetto Sanpiero.” 


“God be praised!” cried Giuseppa. “He stole a milch goat from us last 
week.” 


Those words made Gamba’s heart glad. 
“Poor devil!” said Mateo, “he was hungry.” 


“The rascal defended himself like a lion,” continued the adjutant, 
slightly mortified; “he killed one of my men, and, not content with 

that, he broke Corporal Chardon’s arm; but there’s no great harm done; 
he was only a Frenchman. After that, he hid himself so completely that 
the devil himself couldn't have found him. If it hadn’t been for my 


little cousin, Fortunato, | could never have unearthed him.” 
“Fortunato!” cried Mateo. 
“Fortunato!” echoed Giuseppa. 


“Yes, Gianetto was hidden under the haystack yonder; but my little 
cousin showed me the trick. And I'll tell his uncle the _caporal_, so 
that he’ll send him a handsome present for his trouble. And his name 
and yours will be in the report | shall send the advocate-general.” 


“Malediction!” muttered Mateo. 


They had joined the squad. Gianetto was already lying on the litter, 
ready to start. When he saw Mateo with Gamba, he smiled a strange 
smile; then, turning towards the door of the house, he spat on the 
threshold, saying: 


“House of a traitor!” 


Only a man who had made up his mind to die would have dared to utter 
the word traitor as applying to Falcone. A quick thrust of the 

stiletto, which would not have needed to be repeated, would have paid 
for the insult instantly. But Mateo made no other movement than to put 
his hand to his forehead, like a man utterly crushed. 


Fortunato had gone into the house when he saw his father coming. He 
soon reappeared with a mug of milk, which he handed to Gianetto with 
downcast eyes. 


“Away from me!” shouted the outlaw in a voice of thunder. Then, turning 
to one of the voltigeurs, “Comrade,” he said, “give me a drink.” 


The soldier placed his gourd in his hands, and the outlaw drank the 
water given him by a man with whom he had recently exchanged rifle 
shots. Then he asked that his hands might be bound so that they would 
be folded on his breast, instead of behind his back. 


“| like to lie comfortably,” he said. 
They readily gratified him; then the adjutant gave the signal for 


departure, bade adieu to Mateo, who made no reply, and marched down at 
a rapid pace towards the plain. 


Nearly ten minutes passed before Mateo opened his mouth. The child 
glanced uneasily, now at his mother and now at his father, who, 
leaning upon his gun, gazed at him with an expression of intense wrath. 


“You begin well!” said Mateo at last, in a voice which, although calm, 
was terrifying to one who knew the man. 


“Father!” cried the child stepping forward, with tears in his eyes, as 
if to throw himself at his feet. 


But Mateo cried: 
“Away from me!” 


And the child stopped and stood still, sobbing, a few steps from his 
father. 


Giuseppa approached. She had spied the watch chain, one end of which 
protruded from Fortunato’s shirt. 


“Who gave you that watch?” she asked in a harsh tone. 
“My cousin the adjutant.” 


Falcone seized the watch, and hurled it against a stone, breaking it 
into a thousand pieces. 


“Woman,” he said, “is this child mine?” 
Giuseppa’s brown cheeks turned a brick red. 
“What do you say, Mateo? Do you know who you're talking to?” 


“Well, this child is the first of his race that ever did an act of 
treachery.” 


Fortunato’s sobs and hiccoughs redoubled in force, and Falcone still 
kept his lynx-eyes fastened on him. At last he struck the butt of his 
gun on the ground, then threw it over his shoulder again and started 
back toward the _maquis_, calling to Fortunato to follow him. The child 
obeyed. 


Giuseppa ran after Mateo and grasped his arm. 


“He is your son,” she said in a trembling voice, fixing her black eyes 
on her husband’s, as if to read what was taking place in his mind. 


“Let me alone,” replied Mateo, “I am his father.” 

Giuseppa embraced her son and entered her cabin, weeping. She fell 
on her knees before an image of the Virgin and prayed fervently. 
Meanwhile Falcone walked some two hundred yards along the path, and did 
not stop until they reached a narrow ravine into which he descended. 
He sounded the earth with the butt of his rifle, and found it soft and 
easy to dig. It seemed to him a suitable spot for his design. 

“Fortunato, go and stand by that big stone.” 

The child did what he ordered, then knelt. 

“Say your prayers.” 

“Father, father, don’t kill me!” 

“Say your prayers!” Mateo repeated, in a terrible voice. 

The child, stammering and sobbing, repeated the _Pater_ and the 
_Credo_. The father, in a loud voice, said _Amen!_ atthe end of each 
prayer. 

“Are those all the prayers you know?” 

“| Know the _Ave Maria_, too, father, and the litany my aunt taught me.” 
“That's very long, but no matter.” 

The child finished the litany in a feeble voice. 


“Have you finished?” 


“Oh, father! mercy! forgive me! | won’t do it again! | will pray so 
hard to my uncle the _caporal_ that he’ll forgive Gianetto!” 


He continued to speak; Mateo had cocked his gun, and he took aim at 
him, saying: 


“May God forgive you!” 


The child made a desperate effort to rise and grasp his father’s knees; 
but he had not time. Mateo fired, and Fortunato fell stark dead. 


Without glancing at the body, Mateo returned to his house to fetch a 
spade, in order to bury his son. He had taken only a few steps, when he 
met Giuseppa, who was running after them, terrified by the report. 


“What have you done?” she cried. 
“Justice.” 
“Where is he?” 


“In the ravine. | am going to bury him. He died the death of a 
Christian; | will have a mass sung for him. Send word to my son-in-law 
Tiodoro Bianchi to come and live with us.” 


1829. 


FOOTNOTES: 


[40] In olden times the _caporals_ were the leaders chosen by the 
Corsican communes when they rebelled against the feudal lords. To-day 
the name is sometimes given to a man who, by reason of his property, 
his alliances, and his clientage, exerts a certain influence and acts 

as a sort of magistrate in a _pieve_ or a canton. The Corsicans, by an 
ancient custom, divide themselves into _gentlemen_ (some of whom are 
_magnificoes_, others _signori_), caporali_, citizens_, plebeians_, 
and _foreigners_. 


[41] The word is in this instance synonymous with outlaw. 


[42] A corps levied within a few years by the government and employed 
on police duty, concurrently with the gendarmerie. 


[43] The uniform of the voltigeurs consisted of a brown coat with a 
yellow collar. 


[44] A leather girdle used as cartridge-box and as wallet. 


ALICE GIVES ALUNCHEON 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Thousand Ways to Please a Husband, 
by Louise Bennett Weaver and Helen Cowles LeCron 


"THESE are the first baking powder biscuits | have ever made for 
company," said Alice, "but | knew that | must begin some time. Mother 
has gone out to spend the day; | persuaded her that my efforts to serve 

a luncheon would upset her nervous system completely. Just think, girls! 
You are at my mercy--for | have prepared this humble repast with my own 
useless hands!" 


"Shame on you, Alice! Don't pretend to be so humble. You do everything 
so easily that I'll not be surprised to see you papering your own house 
and acting as your own plumber and doing every other hard thing. A 
useless butterfly like you who turns out to be so competent after all is 
the despair of all us plodders who have always plodded and always will!" 
And Ruth sighed. 


"Never mind, Ruthie," said Bettina. "I've eaten a mighty fine luncheon 
that you cooked yourself--four or five courses, if | haven't forgotten!" 


"Yes, and | worried every minute during that day!" 
"We all do at first, except maybe Alice!" 


"Why worry?" said Alice. "(Seems to me I've heard that expression 
before.) You girls won't die if the biscuits do fail--I'll give you 

bread. Harry and | are going to laugh at our own mistakes--and enjoy 
them. Isn't that a good philosophy? But, girls, to get down to biscuits. 
| want to ask you--one and all--collectively and individually, to be in 
my wedding party. With the addition of Sister, who isn't here. She and 
Bettina will be the matrons of honor. Will you?" 


"Will we!" they all cried with enthusiasm. 
The luncheon menu was as follows: 


Salmon Salad 
Green Beans Butter Sauce 
Baking-powder Biscuits 
Watermelon Pickles 
Cream Puffs Coffee 


BETTINA'S RECIPES 


(All measurements are level) 


=Salmon Salad= (Six portions) 


1 C-salmon 

1 C-diced celery 

1/4 C-sweet pickles, cut fine 
1 t-salt 

3 hard-cooked eggs, cut fine 
1 C-salad dressing 


Break the salmon apart carefully with a silver fork, add the diced 

celery, sweet pickles, salt and hard-cooked eggs. Mix together well, and 
add the salad dressing. Arrange on lettuce leaves in a salad bowl, 
garnish with hard-cooked eggs to represent daisies, and pickles cut in 
strips. Serve very cold. (To represent daisies, cut the whites of each 
hard-cooked egg in six long petals. Arrange these on the salad. Cut the 
yolks in half, and place in the center--round side out. Arrange the 

pickle to represent stem and leaves.) 


=Green Beans, Butter Sauce= (Six portions) 


2 C-green beans (canned) 
1 T-water 

1 t-salt 

1/4 t-paprika 

3 T-butter 


Remove beans from the can and rinse with cold water. Add water, salt, 
paprika and butter. Cook over a moderate fire for three minutes. Serve. 


=Cream Puffs= (Twelve Puffs) 


1 C-boiling water 
1/2 C-butter 

1/4 t-salt 

1 C-flour 


3 eggs 


Place the water and butter in a sauce pan. Heat to the boiling point, 

then add the flour, all at once, and stir till smooth. Cook till the 

paste comes away from the sides of the pan. (A very short time.) Remove 
from fire, and when cold, add the unbeaten eggs, one at a time, beating 
thoroughly after each egg is added. (The mixture should be stiff enough 
to hold its shape without spreading.) Chill the paste by placing in the 
ice-box and then drop by tablespoonsful on a buttered sheet. Bake 
thirty-five minutes in a hot oven. When cold, make an opening in the 

side of each and fill with cream filling. 


=Cream Filling= (Twelve portions) 


1 C-milk 

1/2 C-sugar 
1/4 t-salt 

4 T-cornstarch 
1 T-flour 

1 egg 

1 t-butter 

1/2 t-vanilla 


Mix the sugar, salt, cornstarch and flour. Gradually add the milk and 
egg. Cook until very thick, in a double boiler. Add the butter and 
vanilla. Beat one minute. Cool before using. 


THE POM AND THE PARROT 

Main story by George Kibbe Turner 
Update by MPDMedia 

The Red Book Magazine - March 1923 
Vol 40 #05 


The adventure of an idle-rich young American 
girl alone in Sicily, chronicled by 

the author of “White Shoulders", 

and numerous other pulp fiction novels. 


She awoke—with her stateroom windows open; 
and the whole place was full of the fragrance 

of orange blossoms. She jumped up and dressed— 
just threw herself into her clothes, and rushed out 
on the deck with Pompom, her darling little Pom- 
eranian, under her arm. And it was all that she 

had ever dreamed. 


She couldn’t see Messina yet. They were stealing 
along—smooth and still and peaceful—the way a 
steamer does when it comes near the land. And 
the hills that wonderful gray green, and the bloom- 
ing orange trees, and the white houses shining out 
in that first light from the sun against the eastern 
shore! And all against that wonderful morning sky, 
blue as the eyes of a waking baby! And every- 
where the faint fragrance of those orange flowers! 


“We're going out to one of those places, where 
those orange trees are, Pompom,” she 

said, “—when Growley comes,—or 

my name isn’t Spinks Beaufort!” 


And the Pom looked up, warm 
and brown and sleepy—and yawned 
with its tiny mouth. 


“And there’s Messina,” she said 
to him, seeing it now for the first 
time on the steep side hill—like a 
city on a drop-curtain in a theater. 


“Oh! Isn't it wonderful—wonder- 
ful—wonderful!” she said—laughing 
aloud, for just the love of it; and 
then leaning over Pompom and 
tickling his little nose with her short 
henna curls, till she made him 
sneeze. Then she set him down on 
the deck, and he pranced around 
her, taking his feet up with funny 
quickness when they struck the cool, 
damp deck. 


“I'm certainly going to do that,” 

his mistress was saying to herself, 
watching the shore where the orange 
trees were, “—when Growley comes.” 
That had been her name for her 
father—Growley—when she was a 
little kid in the nursery. They had 

kept it going ever since. 


And so she came into that heavenly 
soft bright place with the queer 
shops, and the weird old-fashioned 
carriages, and the horses with bells 
and scarlet on their harnesses; and 
they clattered on up to the hotel. 


Spinks Beaufort turned her head 
here and there, almost twisting it 

off, watching the bright skirts and 
scarves and shawls on the women, 
and the brigands of men in the door- 
ways, and the wonderful colored 
things for sale—cloths and flowers 
and fruit and copper kettles, and 
even bright birds in cages. 


“Stop!” she said finally, reaching 
over and pulling at the cab-driver— 
that smiling pirate ahead of her in 
the front seat. “Stop here! 

I’ve just got to buy that parrot.” 


For it was the most wonderful 

thing she had ever seen—all green 
and red, and in a funny lovely 
shaped white wicker cage. 

And she’d always sworn she would 
have a parrot sometime. 


So finally he stopped, and she showed him what she wanted, 
and they went over to the brown-faced woman in the black waist 
and red skirt and bought it. Snatched it! For she’d never seen 


anything so bright and wonderful, and the cage was so strange 
and old—like one from an old love-story out of Provence. 


“I’m going to call you Saladin!” she said to the parrot, when 

she had him in her lap in the old victoria. For he sat up so 
straight and defiant and looked back at her so sort of proud and 
heathen. And Pompom, beside her on the seat under her left 
arm, barked, his nose out of joint already. 


So she went on to the hotel, where the Americans go — where 
she was to meet her father; and there was a dispatch from him, 
saying he wouldn't be there from Rome for two days yet. 


“All right, then! We’re just going over ourselves,” she said to 
Pompom. “Out to that orange-blossom country— till he comes!” 


And she asked the clerk, who talked English perfectly, about 
where there was a place she could go, where those orange blossoms 
were, where it would be safe and all that! 


For she had been accustomed all her life—since her mother 
died—to going anywhere she wanted, alone. 


And he said, in that Italian way: “Safe—yes! Safe as the 
shrine of the Madonna!” But would she like it in that rough, 
poor. country hotel? 


And she said yes—she would just adore it! And so that very 
afternoon she left nearly all her baggage there, and went out to 
this town—in one of those old carriages. She could have had an 
old motor, but she preferred the carriage. And so she rattled 

out over the cobblestones, and into the country—taking Pompom, 
of course, as she did everywhere. And of course the parrot 
Saladin too! For she couldn't leave him behind very well; and 
while it was a little awkward, still, she thought how perfectly 
wonderful he would look, hanging in a room in a country inn, 

in one of those strange gorgeous towns. 


“He'll complain, probably,” said Spinks Beaufort to Pompom, 
speaking of her father, “when he finds it out. But he wont mind 
when he hears what a gorgeous time we are having, will he?” _ 


For she nearly always did just what she wanted, and told him 
about it afterward. 


Then she offered the Pom one of those wonderful candied 
fruits she’d bought, and when he turned up his nose at it, gave 
it to Saladin—who was crazy for it. 


And then she settled down and enjoyed herself—as she never 
thought she could in this world—taking it all in. It was bliss- 

ful — simply blissful. She saw and smelled orange trees till she 
was Saturated with the fragrance. And she saw the old olive 
trees, with their lovely green tops, like little gnarled apple trees 
all over the hillside. And then there were children turning cart- 
wheels for a penny or whatever the little coin was. She had a 
regular procession of them—after she had thrown out money 
to one—coming turning cartwheels after her down the road. 


And so she poked along and poked along in that old ark of a 
carriage, until it was almost evening, and the goats were coming 
home along the gray-white roads, and the people were sitting 
outside their doors eating. And finally they came rattling into 

this little town — with its houses of soft cream and gray and 
lemon-color and faint blue — wonderful soft pastel colors. And 

the weirdest smells you ever smelled, especially after the perfume 
of orange blossoms on the road! And there were already shadows 
between the buildings and in the different colored alleyways when 
she finally came to the center of the town with cobblestones set 
around in circles and patterns in its little square. On one side, 
was the white church, and on the other that small hotel— albergo, 
they called it—that the hotel clerk in Messina had recommended 
to her. And then they stopped outside the door, where all the 

men sat around on the walk, drinking wine and talking. 


Dark, swarthy little men, they were—with brown, leathery 

faces and glittering eyes, and red neckties or scarves, and some 
of them with little earrings, like the old-time brigands must have 
worn. And all of them had rough, coarse clothes, except one. 

who was dressed, she thought, almost like an American. And 

they all sat perfectly still and watched her, in a kind of sinister 
silence, while she went in, looking as dignified as she could, with 
Pompom under one arm and Saladin in his cage under the other— 
and the driver coming after her with her hand-baggage. 


But just after she got out of the carriage and was starting in, 
the one man who was better dressed than the rest sprang up and 
bowed very low, and she thought at first he was going to speak. 


But she squelched him with a glance, and walked on in—and he 
stood there with his hat over his heart in his right hand, and 

his left hand out, bowing to her like a picture on the theater- 
program. She wondered then who he was. He was so different 
from the rest. And as handsome as the villain in a movie, with 

a most wonderful white smile! 


Nobody else spoke or moved. They all sat staring with their 
glittering eyes, as if they’d never seen anything like her in 

their lives; and she went on with her Pom and her parrot, feel- 

ing terribly conspicuous, until she got inside the doorway, and 

they spoke again—she thought she heard some one say something 
like, “Signorina Americana.” And all at once they started chatter- 

ing like excited birds. 


“| wonder what he’ll say,” she said to Pompom, alluding to her 
father, after she had sent away the driver, and the woman in the 
hotel had gone down, and they were all alone in their room up- 
stairs, “when he hears of this latest one!” 


For she felt just a little bit shaky, now night was coming on, 
remembering all those still leathery faces, with their earrings and 
bright neck-scarves, and, their rough clothes—like brigands, star- 
ing at her with their glittering eyes through the twilight. All 

strange and kind of sinister except that one man, who was so 
different! He was more polished—you could see that—and had 
more money. She thought probably he might be the wealthy 

man of the place—some local landowner or prince or noble, or 
whatever they have in such places. 


“But what do we care,” she said to Pompom, talking more and 
more and a little louder now, “for all of them? After all we’ve 
seen together!” 


For of course they’d traveled everywhere, and had just come 
across from New York together, all alone, to meet her father— 
and go down the Mediterranean with him. 


Yet just the same she had the woman bring up her supper to 
her room, and ate there, so as not to have to go down among 
those brigands again. And she had her bring up two or three 
more lanterns, for it was a dark room, anyway, and terribly 
gloomy with just the two lanterns they had at first. She had a 
wonderfully good plain supper, with the new lanterns on the little 


rough table the woman brought up—and Pompom in her lap, 
and Saladin, the new parrot, hanging from a nail she had found 
in a beam overhead. 


“Just like Robinson Crusoe in his cave!” she said to Pompom. 
For the room was terribly low and dark. 


Then the woman came and took away the things, smiling and 
gesturing, but not able to speak a word of English. In fact, 

she heard no English spoken anywhere—which made her feel 
good and isolated! And when the woman left her and went out, 
she bent over her again, and kissed her hand—for she was terribly 
effusive! And when she did that, it seemed for a minute as if 

she was looking at the American girl’s rings. For Spinks Beau- 

fort had wonderful rings—diamonds and some splendid pearls— 
everything that had been her mother’s, and a lot more that her 
father had bought her for herself. She was crazy about rings. 


“| don’t suppose it’s anything, to you!” she said to Pompom 
when the woman had gone and left them alone, in that low room 
with the big beams overhead, and the dark rough furniture, and 
those ghastly pictures there on the walls, in the lantern-light! 
And the sound of the brigands chattering and singing and shout- 
ing underneath! 


“| wonder if we were silly, tackling this?” she said to Pompom, 
looking around. For the room seemed more and more creepy 

to her, in a way—tonely and dark, with dark furniture and deep, 
deep windows in the stone walls, like the windows in a dungeon. 
And on the bare wall those terribly bright-colored pictures of 
pain and suffering, shining in the lantern-light right opposite the 
foot of the bed. And the bed had a bright red spread on it, and 
there were red curtains in the windows. 


“My, what a lot of red there is in this room!” she said, look- 

ing away from the picture of a torn and wounded heart. “But 

we don’t care, do we, Pompom? They can’t scare us— can they, 
after all the places we’ve been together?” she said to the Pom, 
hugging him. And he looked up a little quick and restless, for 

he didn’t care, either, for those men talking and making all that 
noise underneath. 


And then she got up and tried to talk to Saladin, the parrot. 
But he sat and sulked and wouldn't be sociable at all. He was 


no company whatever — not like Pompom — probably, she thought, 
because he couldn't talk English. So she gave up finally, and let 

him sulk and went over with Pompom, and stood at one side of 

the deep window over the street, behind the red curtain, and 

peered down at the brigands on the sidewalk around their little 
tables, playing cards and drinking—and talking, talking, talking! 
They chattered more than talked, really. They creaked and 
squealed and chattered, exactly like a flock of blackbirds. 


Now and then they seemed to get loud and quarrelsome; and 
while she watched, two of them jumped up from a table and 
stood opposite each other, and chattered more shrilly. And she 
caught her breath, for she saw them both flash out great knives— 
and stand crouching. One was a little man and the other a taller 
one with a strange wide mouth, who looked as if he were always 
laughing. 


And then quick as a flash the man that had bowed to her— 

this man who seemed so superior to all the rest—came over and 
spoke to them sharply, and they sat right down again—as if he 
were some person of consequence. 


She could see them and him quite clearly. They were under- 
neath some sort of a plain, common kerosene lamp that shone 
down on them from a kind of iron bracket on the front of the 
house. She could see this leader, or whatever he was, very 
plainly—with his clothes so much better than the others, and 

his manner so assured and confident. She noticed that he paid 
no attention to the one man of the two he had separated, who 
seemed to be angry and muttering about his silencing them—the 
man with the strange mouth. 


She wondered still more just what this good-looking one was, 
and whether he was really any kind of a noble or local potentate 
or anything. And as she watched him from behind the red cur- 
tain, she saw him go back to where he started from and begin to 
talk again. And now she saw to whom he was talking. It was 

the woman who had come up into her room—the woman of the 
hotel. She wondered then if they could be talking about, her— 
and maybe her rings—which she felt sure the woman had stared at 
when she was leaving. Now and then they seemed to look in her 
general direction. Then she was sure of it—she certainly saw 
them look directly up from below at the window, and the woman 
point; and she shrank back—for though she was behind the cur- 


tain and the lantern-light was almost nothing, she didn’t want 
them to catch her watching them. Besides, the Pom was getting 
a little nervous and shivery in the strange place. 


“Nonsense, Pompom,” she said, talking as much to steady 
herself as him. “Nonsense! Even if they were talking about 
us, it wouldn’t be anything wrong. He’s got a nice, kind, aristo- 
cratic face. He wouldn't steal our rings — or anything like that! 
If anything happened, he’d be the first one who'd help us. | 
know it—just from his looks.” 


And she went back then into the room, and looked all around 
under everything. For it seemed terribly spooky now, in the 
lantern-light—all that red, and the dark furniture. And she went 
to the door and tried it. And the lock just barely caught, and 
that was all. She could see it with the lantern. 


“| don’t like that!” she said out loud. “Anybody could give 
that just one push and come right in.” 


But she couldn’t say anything much—that would make things 
worse, if anything. If there was any danger—to tell them that 
you suspected them! Even if you could make them understand 
you by signs! 


So finally she put two chairs against the door, and got ready 
and went to bed—wearing all her rings, of course. And the last 
thing she saw was that terrible bleeding heart when she blew 
out the last lantern. 


Then she climbed into bed, between those lovely coarse cool 
linen sheets, and lay there with Pompom under her left arm, 
seeing the dark curtains against the blue, blue sky outside, blow 
in with a little soft floppy noise, and back again—and smelling 
the night-smells from outside—anything but orange blossoms! 
And listening to those brigands at the tables underneath, chatter- 
ing and singing and threatening to murder one another, probably! 


“| wonder if we were crazy,” she whispered to the Pom, “this 
time! | wonder if there is any danger. | don’t believe so, do 
you?” she said, getting sleepy in spite of herself, for she’d had 
quite an active day. 


And she had scarcely said it before she gave a little sigh and 


was fast asleep—and the Pom asleep beside her. 


It was hardly a minute—or so it seemed — before she woke up, 
with a jump — with Pompom whimpering and licking her face. 

It wasn’t quite dark, and it wasn’t quite light. And there was 

this terrible, terrible groaning — like nothing she had ever heard. 
And then, just after that, and with it, the shrieks of women, a 

lot of women, down underneath her—all over! And she sat 

straight up in bed, staring, for she thought she must still be asleep! 


She thought so still more now; for staring ahead, she saw the 
bare wall, where there was a crack in it, open and shut as if it 
were making faces at her. And then the picture of the red heart 
with the knife-wound swung around and turned and went down 
bang on the floor. And the willow cage with Saladin in it started 
swinging like a censer, with Saladin screaming. And the black 
sort of bureau started sliding out along the floor. And then she 
knew what that terrible groaning was. It was the house itself 
grinding and writhing and stretching. 


Then all at once there were hurrying steps upon the stairs and 
a banging on the door, and some one cried: 


“Fretta — fretta! Corri — corri!” 


And she asked “What?” not yet quite sure she was not crazy. 
And the voice called back again—the voice of the fat woman 
of the hotel that she had seen the night before: 


“Corri — corri! Per la Madonna! Terremuoto! Terremuoto!" 


Spinks Beaufort just leaped to her feet. She had her robe 
there all ready for use if anything happened in the night—the 
loveliest thing, ivory satin, with a great gold dragon with its 
mouth open, and a Nile green lining. She had got it at Atlantic 
City, where she was when her father had e-mailed her to get 
ready for the cruise ship. And she slipped on those little red 
slippers she’d bought at Algiers when they touched there. And 
then she gathered up Pompom in one arm and Saladin in the 
other, and just airplaned down the stairs into the square. 


For she knew now what it was they 
were calling—even if she didn’t understand 
Italian. It was “Earthquake! Earth- 


quake!” And she remembered reading 
of the terrible ones they'd had here, and 
how one almost destroyed the city of 
Messina, not so very long ago. And the 
driver had shown her what it had done, 
for that matter, coming out the day be- 
fore. 


The square was full of people when 

she got there—rushing around and call- 
ing out and shrieking “Madonna! 
Madonna!” and falling on their knees. 
They were all dressed, or nearly all, she 
saw, except her. For they get up at an 
outlandish hour there, in those country 
places—everybody. 


And then all at once a second shock 
came, and back of her one building went 
down—a very old and rickety one, or so 
it looked, as it was falling. It didn’t 

fall out, the way you’d expect, and 
topple over, but it went right down 
straight. And then where there had been 
a building, there was just a rough pile 

of stones, with white dust blowing - up 
over it. 


And at that, naturally, Spinks Beau- 

fort came out a little farther into the 
square—as soon as she could walk 
straight. But the rest all hurried over 

to the other side of the place where the 
church was. And every new one that 
came running, fell forward on his knees— 
just naturally, like a sea-bird lighting on 
the water. And some of them were 
walking on their knees toward the 
church—not getting up at all. And all 

the women and a great many of the men 
were calling: 


“Salve mi! Salve mi! Madonna mia!” 


And before she knew it, hardly, a 
half-dozen men had plunged through the 
church door, which stood open, as it al- 
ways did, and were coming out with a 
kind of platform on their shoulders with 
an image on it—a red and blue and 
ivory image with a gold crown on its 
head. And they started marching with 
it—the others getting up from their 
knees and following slowly, shouting 
and praying and crying. 


“Did you ever see anything like that 

in your life?” said Spinks Beaufort to 

the Pom, for she stood there so fasci- 
nated that she forgot even to be afraid 
— forgot she was the only one who was 
standing and wasn’t following, and pray- 
ing. But then she looked around, and 
—no, there was one other, a man, who 
stood a little ahead of her, a young man 
who looked as if he were laughing at the 
others marching. 


They were going, she saw now, ina 
certain direction. There was a priest at 
the head of the line, in a perfectly gor- 
geous gown; then came the red and blue 
image—the saint, she supposed it was, 
like those she’d read somewhere, they 
have in every town in Italy and Sicily 
and such places. And then, after it, 
came all the rest, crying and praying and 
shouting! All were going this one way, 
out from the open square, or the main 
side of it where she was, and in back 

of the chapel. And every man, woman 
and child was in it—except the one man, 
who stood there grinning, and herself. 


She looked at him, and he at her, it 
seemed, at just the same time. And 
when he did, though he didn’t stop 
laughing, a most terrible expression came 


into his face! Then he looked away. 


She started forward then. She thought 
she’d go herself and join the procession 
—just as soon as she saw that face! 

But when she did, she saw that he moved 
too—edged over between her and the 
others, and she had to stop — pretend 
she wasn’t going that way, after all. 

They were both pretending, she could 
see, with their eyes on each other side- 
wise. 


“This wont do, Pompom!” she said 
under her breath. And she stood still, 
pretending indifference, thinking all she 
could, and as fast. For the procession 
across the square, she saw, would be 
around on the other side of the white 
chapel before long—and the backs of 
everybody left on their side of the square 
were turned toward them already. And 
everybody, the whole town, was there 
now. The rest of the place was just 
empty. 


So she thought the best thing to do 
would be to walk around him very 
deliberately toward the procession, as if 
she hadn’t noticed him before. But 
when she did, after a quick look he 
walked directly ahead of her, where 
she’d have to go, and stood there grin- 
ning. She saw now who he was. It 

was the man with the strange smile on 
his face whom that other man, the hand- 
some one who she thought might have 
been a nobleman, had stopped fighting 
the night before. 


And now, looking closer, she saw a 
terrible thing about him. She saw it 
wasn't a smile at all that gave him his 
expression. It was just a scar—a hor- 


rible healed cut at the corner of his 
mouth. 


She stopped still then—and started to 
call out to him: “You let me by or I'll 
scream! ” 


And then, of course, she didn’t; for 
she saw at once how silly it would be, 
how things really were; and her heart 
stopped still. He couldn’t understand 
English—she was certain of that. And 
as for screaming, what good would 
screaming in English do—when every- 
body in the place, all, were screaming 
and praying at the top of their own 
voices? 


“Steady, Pompom. Steady!” she said, 
clutching him to her—both him and the 
parrot. For in addition to hearing 

nothing and seeing nothing but itself, the 
procession now was just about disappear- 
ing behind the white chapel—maybe 
going right around it, maybe not; she 
couldn't tell! She saw it would be use- 
less to try and catch it. 


“We've got to run—that’s all, Pom- 
pom,” she said to herself and the dog. 
“WeVe got to keep on pretending we 
don’t see him — and then dash away!” 


The man was still quite a little way 

from her, with his face kind of turned 
forward — watching, she thought, as she 
was, to see when the procession would 
finally disappear. 


So she did now the only thing she 

could think of. She walked along the 
edge of the square, humming to herself, 
as if not thinking about him at all, al- 
though he kept out beyond her, edging 


along too — kind of stalking her. without 
pretending to — till they should be all 
alone! But her idea was that suddenly, 
when she could, she'd see some place she 
could dart into, and disappear. For she’d 
been quite a runner in school. 


"It isn’t true. It simply isn’t true, 

Pompom!” she kept saying to herself and 
the dog to steady herself — watching for 
her chance. For the earthquake seemed 

to be over now — or had for some minutes. 
And she would rather take that chance, 
anyway, than this. And then suddenly 

her time came. She saw he was looking 
away a second — and she dashed around 
the corner into an alley. 


It was a canary-colored alley, a faint, 
pale, lovely color, like so many of the 
houses in the place. On one side there 
were only two houses—deserted. She 
could see that, from just looking at them. 
And on the other side was a kind of 
blank stone wall, with one or two small 
windows, high up — the back of the stables 
of the little hotel, she thought it must be. 
And at the farther end was a bright ver- 
milion cart with two wheels. And then, 
looking beyond that, her heart stood still; 
for the alley ended up against a kind of 
little cliff on the hill the town was built 
against. She had thrown herself right 
into a trap! 


She peered in at the first door of the 

two houses as she ran by, and saw that 
there was certainly nobody there. And 
then she darted in the second door, which 
was open too—and stood there perfectly 
still, in the empty place, listening for 
footsteps. 


“If we ever get out of this alive, Pom- 


pom,” she said, whispering, and her heart 
beating a tattoo against him, “we'll re- 
form. We'll never do anything wild 

again!” 


And the Pom looked up and trembled 
against her, for he was scared stiff by the 
whole proceeding. And Saladin, the par- 
rot, changed claws on his perch, for she 
had him under her other arm still, kind 

of crooked. So she straightened his cage 
up—and just then she heard steps running 
into the alley, and the man with the scar 
on the edge of his mouth went by, peer- 
ing here and there—evidently not having 
seen her go in, and not quite sure whether 
she had run into the alley, or one of the 
houses on the square. 


He hurried out to the end of the place, 
looked all over—and back again. And 
after a minute at the opening of the alley, 
he plunged into the door of the house next 
to hers. And that, of course, was the 

worst thing possible, for she knew the 
next move would be for him to come in 
there. She looked back into that dark 
smelly little black cave of a house behind 
her—and fled. 


It wouldn’t do to run back by that door 
where he was—or she thought it 
wouldn’t, anyway, for he might be com- 
ing out any time. And it struck her if 

she could dart down to the end of the 
alley and hide herself anywhere, he 
wouldn’t come back, for he’d looked there 
already. And just then she saw that 
blood-red cart with the high wheels again 
—and she gathered up her ivory robe 
again and flew for it. 


She was still hanging onto Pompom 
and the parrot. It had never oc- 


curred to her to drop them. In fact, she 
couldn’t now, without giving herself 

away. But it was terribly hard to run, 
holding them and the skirt of her robe 

at the same time. And just before she 

got to the red cart, her foot caught in 

the hem of the skirt, and she stumbled and 
almost fell. 


She caught herself luckily before she 
went down, and she didn’t drop either the 
Pom or the parrot, but something almost 
as dreadful happened. For one of her 
Morocco slippers came off, right almost 
in the middle of the alleyway. She 
couldn’t stop for it. She had to rush on. 
And in a minute she’d whirled in back 

of the red cart and sat cowering behind 
the tipped-up body, listening—and this 
man rummaging through the houses for 
her. 


“We're loot, Pompom! That’s all. Just 
loot!” she whispered to the dog. For 
that was the only term she could think of. 


If she could only hide there until he 

got out, or they got through their crazy 
panic and stopped marching around, she 
thought she could escape, for she was 
hidden by the body of the wagon. Only 
there, almost in front of it, she knew, 
was that red slipper. If he saw that, it 
was all over! She peered out, just a 
fraction of an inch from behind the big 
high wheel; and there it sat, right in the 
center of the cobbles. And just that 
minute the man with the scar on his 
mouth came out from the doorway -and 
looked up and down the alley—and 
started to go out. 


And then he turned once more, for a 
final look—and saw it! 


He came rushing over then, as fast 

as he could run—and grabbed it up and 
looked at it, and looked around! And 

just then Saladin, the parrot, gave a 
squawk. She'd tipped him almost upside 
down in her excitement, and it made him 
mad. 


And then Spinks Beaufort stepped out 
from behind her wagon. 


“Go away from here,” she told the 
man as cool as she could. “Go away or 
I'll scream!” 


And she thought while she said it: 
“How perfectly silly! Nobody can hear 
me!” 


The rest were all out there still, of 
course, marching around, yelling. And 
nobody would notice her or understand 
what she called, if they did hear her. 
Her Pom was the only living thing, ap- 
parently, within uncounted miles, that 
had ever heard English. 


But she started to scream just the 
same, when he came running at her, 
with her slipper in his hand — and that 
dreadful grin on his face that was made 
by a cut extending out from his mouth. 


And when he came, and she screamed, he 
called out something, and held out both 
his hands like claws—to show her he 
would strangle her if she kept on scream- 
ing. And then she stopped, and stared 

at him. 


“What is it?” she said, her voice al- 
most gone. “What do you want?” And 
looking down and seeing her bare left 


foot, she drew it back under her robe. 


He wasn’t looking there, though, but at 
something else. She was still holding the 
dog and the cage pressed hard against her, 
and she thought he was looking at them. 


“Questi — questi!” he said. 


“What?” she said, looking down, for 

she didn’t think he would want either one 
—the dog or the parrot. “Not this? 

Nor this?” 


“No. No—no!” he said hurriedly, and 
pointed again, coming nearer. 


And now she saw what he was after— 
her rings! She was almost relieved when 
she saw what it actually was. And she 
started putting her hands together to take 
them off. 


They were wonderful rings. They must 
have been worth one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, anyway. Some were her 
own, but mostly her mother’s! She 
started to take them off for him; and 

the first one she put her fingers on was 
her mother’s engagement ring—the one 
her father thought so much of. 


And she just drew her hands apart in- 
voluntarily when she touched it. 


“No,” she said suddenly, without think- 
ing even. “No. | wont!” 


And stood up, facing him. 


He could understand the meaning, even 
if he couldn’t understand the language; 
and he must have been in a hurry, for he 
didn’t wait any longer. He grabbed her 


hand himself, and when he did, Pompom, 
like a little fury, snapped out and bit him. 


It couldn’t have been anything serious. 
—though it brought the blood,—not much 
more dangerous than a mosquito-bite. 
But it surprised the man for the minute. 
He drew back his hand, and then he 
reached out again, mad, and made a grab 
for Pompom, wanting to wring his neck, 
probably. And Spinks Beaufort partly 
threw him, and he partly sprang away. 
And Saladin in his wicker cage fell on 

the cobbles—and rolled along and lay on 
his side screaming and trying to get up. 
And she stood there alone facing him— 
this man with the scarred mouth—shout- 
ing, “No—no—no!”—and stamping with 
her one red slipper on the cobbles. 


She stood there in that deserted canary- 
colored alley, beside that blood-red cart, 
with the parrot squawking, and Pompom 
barking at the man’s heels; and all the 
time she kept thinking, saying over and 
over to herself: 


“Loot! Loot—just loot!” 


And then suddenly the man flashed out 
something from his belt, and she saw it 
was a long knife—that same one, prob- 
ably, he had pulled out the night before. 


He grabbed her left hand where her 
mother’s big ring was, and held it with 
his left hand, and brought up this huge 
knife in his right. She was starting to 
beat him with her right hand, but then 
she stopped, for that knife, you could 
see, was terribly sharp. 


She stopped pounding, but she still 
clenched -her left hand, not intending to 


let her rings go. And then he looked up 

at her and said something very low. She 
didn't understand the words—but she un- 
derstood the motion he made, well enough. 
For he had brought that terribly fine edge 
of the knife up to her fingers, threatening 

to cut her. 


Pom was snapping at his heels still, but 
the parrot had righted himself, and sat 
still for the minute, surprised and sulky. 
She could see all this like a picture—as \ 
if it didn’t concern herself at all. But all 
the time she was saying over to herself, 
‘Loot! Loot—just loot!” and she' 

thought of things she’d read about, what 
men do to get women’s rings—how they 
cut them off, in battlefields or sieges or 
things like that, if they have to get them 
in a hurry. And yet she just couldn’t let 
him take them off. She couldn’t have un- 
clasped her hand now if she’d wanted to. 
Instead she let out a terrible scream in 
English: 


“Help! Help!” And she thought right 
away: "How foolish—how perfectly idi- 
otic, when nobody can hear me!” 


And then she thought she was crazy. 
For it seemed as if she heard some one 
calling—up over her head somewhere, 
way off: 


“Where? Where?” 


He didn’t hear it apparently—the man 
trying to get her rings. For he went 

right on threatening and starting to prick 
her fingers with the end of that awful 
knife. 


But she answered just the same, think- 
ing all the time she was probably crazy, 


hearing voices in the air. 
“Here! Here!” she shrieked. 


And when she did that, the man pressed 
a little harder with the edge of the knife, 
his eyes close up to hers, showing the 
white rings around them, threatening 
her. She got the warm smell of vile to- 
bacco on his breath! 


Just that minute a man dropped over 

the sort of low cliff ledge above them 

at the end of the alley. They both turned, 
and the Pom scampered to one side. She 
looked, and there was that man of the 
night before—the one she thought might 
be a noble or something. She was saved 
—or thought she was, at first! 


The minute he struck the ground, 
however, she saw that something had 
happened. He had twisted his leg or 
something in that jump, and fallen. And 
when he started to get up again, she saw 
he was hurt. Then she saw. or thought 
she saw, he was unarmed—and that other 
man had a knife! It was in his hand, she 
saw, where it was held suspended near 
her hand, when he turned, surprised. And 
she was quicker than he was, probably, 
in seeing things. At any rate, suddenly— 
she had no idea why—she leaned down 
and bit the grinning man—sunk her teeth 
in the brown wrist that held the knife. 


She didn’t understand how or why she 

did it; she never did! She must have 

been just crazy—like a wild woman. All 

she knew was that the blood came, and 

he cursed or something, and she heard the 
knife drop on the cobbles. And quick as 

a flash she kicked it away with her foot 
with the red slipper on it. 


And that was all; for now suddenly, 

with a yell, he jumped away from her 
and toward the other man who was still 
lying on the ground—and kicked. And 
she saw what he was doing. She saw the 
other man was pulling a pistol out of his 
pocket—was trying to! But he was too 
late. For the foot of the man with the 
gashed face hit his arm and kicked the 
pistol out his hand—and it went clattering 
on the alleyway cobblestones like the 
knife. 


And now Spinks Beaufort saw the 
danger wasn’t over, by any means. For 
the new man—that one who had come to 
help her—was clearly quite a little hurt. 
His leg was apparently twisted from his 
jump, and his right hand, that had held 
the pistol, was badly hurt too. But he was 
up and had grabbed the other man, never 
theless. They were struggling, rolling 
around the alley together, and the Pom 
dancing around them—and she herself, 
standing off, with the pistol she had 
caught up in her hand, wondering what 
she could do with it, whether she could 
hand it to the man who was fighting 

for her—but not being able to doa 

thing. 


They were struggling, it looked now, 

both of them, in one direction—roll- 

ing over and over; and she could see, now 
it was too late, what they were after. It 
was that knife lying on the cobbles. 


“What a fool!” she said to herself. 
“What a fool | was not to take it!” 


But it was too late now. The man with 
the torn mouth had it. And though the 
other man was still fighting for it, he 


seemed to be getting the worst of it. 


She danced around, crying, “Here. 
Here!” and trying to slip that pistol to 

him, and then seeing how foolish it was. 
For of course he couldn’t let go for a 
minute of that hand of the other man with 
the knife. If he did, he was gone! 


And all at once, as if something had 
wrenched and given way, her man went 
over on his back, and that beast with the 
scarred mouth sat over him with that 
knife up. 


It was a second—the fraction of a wink. 
But she saw everything perfectly plain. 
There was just one thing for her to do. 
She must shoot—kill a man herself—or 
see one killed. 


“Stop!” she screamed. “Stop!” And 

she jumped forward and pushed the 
muzzle against the back of that man’s 
head, where he sat astride of the other 
one, bringing his knife up. 


She was excited—but not afraid. She 

saw everything, clear and distinct, like a 
very clear picture—the parrot trying to 

sit straight in the overturned cage, looking 
very serious and savage and mad; Pom- 
pom snarling and prancing and snapping 
around the two men, like a bloodthirsty 
microbe; and the grinning man’s arm com- 
ing up with the knife—and the other 
man’s strength going! 


“Stop! Stop!” she was screaming. 
“Or I'll kill you!” 


She thought he might stop, with that 
pistol-muzzle at the back of his head, 
and she wouldn’t have to shoot; but he 


didn’t. He was too excited, perhaps, or 
triumphant, seeing the other man was 
practically through. He just kind of 

rolled his head to avoid her and drew his 
hand way back with the knife. And she 
prayed and — fired! 


He rolled over, off the other man—her 
friend. And she sprang back—per- 
fectly still. For she saw what she had 
done. She had killed a man! 


The other man, that handsome one who 
had risked his life to save her, stumbled 
up onto his feet in a minute—and came 
toward her. But she didn’t see him— 

for she had shut her eyes—tight, tight! 
And she was staggering. And the next 
thing she knew, she was holding onto 
him, crying: 


“Oh—oh! I’ve killed a man. I’ve 
killed a man! I’m a murderess! ” 


“Nota quite. Nota quite. Mabbe,” he 
said. 


And when he said it, she sprang back 
from him, her eyes wide open. 


“You speak English!” she cried out. 
“You speak English.” 


“Yes’m. | do. Yes’m,” he said. 


And she started to step back and take 

hold of him, some way. For it was like 

a voice from heaven,—like the miracle 
they were expecting from that red and 

blue and gold saint,—hearing English 
when she had thought there wasn’t anyone 
for miles and miles who could speak to her. 


“Wait. Joost a min’,” he said, holding 


her from falling. “Look. See!” 


And she looked down for the first time 
— forced herself to—to see what she 
had done—expecting to see him lying 
there, with a big hole in his head. But it 
wasn’t there. There was blood, a little, 

in his hair, when he lay there first, face 
down. And now just as this man beside 
her who stood steadying her, said to look, 
the body lying there rolled; and her man, 
reaching out, started to push it with his 
foot, and then kicked it. 


She gave a jump then away from him, 
for it seemed horrible to her. And she 
called out when he started to do ita 
second time. But then she stopped. For 
when he did this, the man on the cobble- 
stones jumped up all at once like a rab- 
bit—and ran and ran and ran out through 
the alleyway. 


“Then | didn’t kill him. | didn’t kill 
him, after all!” she called, catching at the 
other man’s coat again. 


“No,” he said, trying to explain to her. 
“No. You only maka scratch on the out- 
side. He turn his -head maybe whena you 
shoot. So you only maka senseless.” 


“That was it,” said Spinks Beaufort. 
“That was just it.” 


And she saw now that his eyes were 
turned from her and were watching the 
man with the scarred mouth run wildly 
out of the end of the canary-colored al- 
leyway. He ran in the funniest way, 
crooked, zigzagging back and forth— 
afraid of being shot at, evidently. And 
all at once the man with her burst into a 
laugh—half a laugh and half a cry of 


triumph. 


“Run. Run! See’m run. How fun- 
he maka him look!” 


And she laughed too—she couldn't help 
it — till the man disappeared around the 
last canary-colored corner. 


Now suddenly she remembered that 
they were alone together in that al- 
ley, and she thought what she had on, 
and how she must look, in that satin 
robe. And she looked down and saw 
that red slipper over beside him where 
the man with the scar had dropped it. 
And she started to hop over to it, re- 
membering her bare foot finally. 


"No—no. Stop. Wait,” he called to 

her — and leaned down and picked up the 
red slipper, and handed it to her with a 
gesture like a prince —and then turned 

his back while she put it on her foot. 


"We'd better go back, hadn’t we?” she 
said to the man. For the noise of crying 
and calling was less in the square. 


"| go — yes. | thinka so,” he said. 

And now she gave a little cry — for she 
saw how terribly lame he was. She had 
forgotten ail about that twist he had suf- 


fered when he jumped to save her. 


“Oh, you're hurt,” she cried. “I’m so 
sorry. You're hurt!” 


But he was terribly brave about it. 


“Tha’s noth'! Tha's noth’,” he said. 
“Like what we alia got there in war.” 


“Listen.” she said. "You do this: you 
lean on me. I’m terribly strong, really. 


| may not look so. But | am! And you 
can take the parrot, if you want. And 
we'll go together.” 


Usually she got him to do it — made 

him. But she never saw a man in all 

her life so kind and so courteous and so 
considerate. Yet she was a little afraid 

all the time to ask him questions — about 
who he was, or anything. But finally she 
had to ask him — something! 


“You speak English so well!” she said 

— though that wasn’t quite true, either. 
“You speak English so perfectly — where 
did you learn it?” 


“New York,” he said. 


“New York!” cried Spinks Beaufort, 
stopping and staring. “Why, that’s where 
| come from!” 


“Yesa ma’am, | know. | see,” said the 
man. “You Newa York. Me also, one 
time—teel | coma here for Italia to fight 
the war.” 


“New York!” she cried. “But where? 
What part?” 


“My biz,” he said, “always down — 
waya down in cit’. By the beeg reech 
man, by the Walla Street.” 


“Near Wall Street,” said Spinks Beau- 
fort. “Why, my father is in Wall Street 
every day.” 


And they stopped walking on the cob- 
blestones, and faced one another again. 


“Your fath’,” said the rescuer of Spinks 
Beaufort. “What, then, is hisa name? 
What you calla him?” 


“Beaufort,” she told him. “Ledyard 
Beaufort.” 


“A beeg, beeg, talla man,” said the 
handsome man, gesturing with his left 
hand until he almost upset Saladin. 
“Beeg and tall?” 


“Yes. Yes!” said Spinks Beaufort- 
just as excited as he was. 


“| Know heem. | Know heem. Mr. 
Beaufort. | know heem. He come alia 
time in place where | work. There in 

biga build’ by Wall Street. He coma 

alia time to the barba’ shop, where | 
am,” said the man, waving Saladin again 
in his excitement. 


“Oh!” said Spinks Beaufort, catching 

her breath—and then going on, at last, 
when she could control herself. For after 
all, he was just as nice as he could be! 


“Oh, isn’t that wonderful And where 
are you now?” 


“Upa there,” he said, waving the par- 

rot now toward the end of the alley, be- 
yond the rocks. “I hava the vin’. | 

maka the grape. | buy the land with the 
mon’ from New York. | coma down 

from there, when the earthaquek, he come 
to the town. And | heara you call.” 


“Oh,” said Spinks Beaufort. “And you 
saved my life.” 


“Oh, yes—why not? | sava you—eef 


| can!” he said with his nice white polite 
smile again. “But your fath-—is he here 
also, too?” 


“Yes,” said Spinks Beaufort, looking at 
him—almost as excited as he was once 
more. “Isn’t it wonderful? Isn’t it 
wonderful? He'll be here in Messina 
tomorrow.” 


“Then | taka you, | taka you back to 
heem, with my wag’. | goa with you,” 

said the man who had saved her—just as 
polite as ever—the same grand way of 
bowing, even on only one foot. 


“Come on now, mees, please,” he said. 
“We go back now to the albergo.” 


They turned the corner and crossed 

the square. Nobody paid any attention to 
them, for though the earthquake was all 
over and they were all making less noise, 
yet they were all standing and kneeling 
the other way—toward where the bearers 
were with the red and blue and gold 
saint. Back into its chapel—until another 
earthquake came, and 

‘| lika—yes,” said Mr. Tintoni. “Yet 

not so good as here.” 


“I'm crazy over it,” said Miss Spinks 
Beaufort. And then suddenly she shud- 
dered—and tried to cover it up. 


“Aren't you, Pompom?” she said 
bending her head down. 


But he just looked back and yawned. 
He was as sleepy as could be, after all 
that excitement. 


WHISPERING LEAVES 
Adapted from 
Project Gutenberg's The Shadowy Third and Other Stories, by Ellen Glasgow 


PART | 


It was fifteen years ago today; yet | can still see that road 
stretching through vine-like shadows into the spring landscape. 


Though | was never in Virginia before, | had been brought up on the 
traditions of my mother’s old home on the Rappahannock; and when the 
invitation came to spend a week with my unknown cousins, the Blantons, 
at Whispering Leaves, | was filled with a delightful sense of expectancy 
and adventure. None of my family had ever seen the present owner of the 
place—one Pelham Blanton, a man of middle age, who was, as far as we 
were aware, without a history. All | knew of him was that his first wife 

had died at the birth of a child about seven years before, and that 
immediately afterward he had married one of his neighbours, a common 
person, my mother insisted, though she had heard nothing of the second 
wife except that her name before her marriage was Twine. Whether the 
child of the first wife had lived or not we did not know, for the 

letters from the family had stopped, and we had no further news of the 
place until | wrote from Richmond asking permission to visit the house 

in which my mother and so many of my grandmothers were born. 


The spring came early that year. When | descended from the plane into 
the green and gold of the afternoon, | felt almost as if | were stepping 
back into some old summer. An ancient family car, driven by a chauffeur 
who had been with the family for ages, was waiting for me under a 
blossoming locust tree; and as soon as my foot touched the ground | was 
greeted affectionately by the black driver, who still called my 

mother “Miss Effie.” He was an imposing, ceremonious old man, 

with a mass of white hair, and a gay bandanna handkerchief crossed over his 
chest. After an unconscionable wait for the mail, he brought the 
dilapidated leather pouch from the office, and tossed it on the floor of 

the sedan. A minute later, as he mounted over the wheel to his seat, 

he glanced back at me and remarked in an encouraging tone, “dar ain’ 
nuttin’ to hinder us now.” 


“How far is it to Whispering Leaves, Mr. Moab?” 
The old man pondered the question while he flicked the reins over the 


broad swaying backs of the horses. He was so long in replying that, 
thinking he had forgotten to answer, | repeated the words more 


distinctly. 
“Can you tell me how far it is to Whispering Leaves?” 


At this he turned and looked back at me over his shoulder. “I reckon 
hit’s sum un like ten miles, or mebbe hit’s goin' on twelve,” he 
responded. 


“When did you leave there?” 


Again there was a long silence while we jogged sleepily out of the 
deeply shaded streets of the little village. “I ain’ been dar dis 
mawnin’, Miss Effie,” he answered at last. 


“Why, | thought you lived there?” 


| was so accustomed by this time to the slowness of his responses that | 
waited patiently until he brought out with hesitation, “I use’ ter.” 


“Then you are no longer the family chauffeur?” 


He shook his head above the bandanna handkerchief, and | could see his 
deep perplexity written in the brown creases of his neck. “Yas’m. I’se 
still de driver.” 


“But how can you be if you don’t live on the place?” 


“One er dem w’ite sarvants brungs de car down ter de creek, en | 

tecks en drives hit along de road,” he replied. “I goes dar in de 
daytime,” he added impressively after a minute. “Dar’s some un um ain’ 
never set foot dar sence we all moved off, but | ain’ skeered er 

nuttin’, sweet Jesus, in de daytime.” 


“Do you mean that all the old servants moved off together?” 

“Yas’m. Ev’y last one un um. Dey’s all wiite folks dar now.” 

“When did that happen?” 

But, as | was beginning to discover, time and space are the flimsiest 
abstractions in the imagination of the race. “Hit wuz a long time ago. 
Miss Effie,” replied Moab. “Pell, he wa’n much mo’n a baby den. He 


wuz jes’ in dresses, en he’s done been in breeches now fur a pa’cel er 
Christmas times.” 


“Pell? Is that the child of the first Mrs. Blanton?” 


“Yas’m. He’s Miss Clarissa’s chile. Miss Hannah Twine, she’s got a heap 
er chillun; dar’s two pa’cel er twins en den de baby dat wuz bo’n las’ 
winter. But Pell, he ain’t ’er chile.” 


| was beginning to see light. “Then Pell must be about seven years old, 
and you moved off the place while he was still in short dresses. That 
must have been just four or five years ago.” 


“Dat’s hit, honey, dat’s hit.” 

“And all the blackservants moved away at the same time?” 
“De same day. Dar wa’nt er one un um lef dar by sundown.” 
“And they’ve had to have white servants ever since?” 


“Dey’s all wite ones dat stays on atter sundown. De black folks dey 
goes back in de daytime, but dey don’t stay on twell supper. Naw’m, dar 
ain’ noner dem but de wiite folks dat stays on ter git supper.” 


While | questioned him the sedan rolled slowly through the sun 

and shadow on the dun-blackroad. The air was fragrant with mingled 
wood scents and honeysuckle. A sky of flowerlike blue shone overhead. 
Now and then a redbird, flying low, darted across the road, and far off 
in the trees there was the sound of a joyous chorus. 


“| never saw so many redbirds, Mr. Moab.” 


“Yas’m. Dar sutney is er plenty er dem dis yeah. Hit’s a bird yeah, sho 
nuff. Hit pears ter me like | cyarn’ put my foot outside er my do’ dat | 
don’t moughty near step on er robin, en | ain’ never hearn tell er sech 
er number uv blue jays. De blue jay he’s de meanest bird dat ever wuz, 
but he sutney is got er heap er sense. He knows jes ez well on wich 
side his bread is buttered ez ef'n he wuz sho nuff folks. Hi! Don’ you 
begin ter study bout birds twel you git to W’is-perin’ Leaves. Hit 

seems dat ar place wuz jes made ter drive folks bird crazy. Dey’s 
ev'ry-whar’ dose birds. De wrens en de phcebes dey’s in de po’ch, en de 
swallows dey’s in de chimleys, en de res’ un um is calling ter you en 
pesterin’ de life outer you in de trees.” 


Well, | liked birds! If there were nothing more dangerous than birds at 


Whispering Leaves, | could be happy there. 


While we jogged on there crept over me the feeling of restlessness, of 
wistful yet indefinable desire, which is the very essence of spring. My 
thoughts had been brushed for an instant by that magic spirit of beauty; 
and | saw the wide landscape, with its flushed meadows sinking into the 
grapelike bloom of the distance, as if it were a part, not of the actual 
world, but of a universe painted on air, as transparent as the faintly 
blackshadows across the road. In the thick woods on the left 

delicate green appeared to rise and fall like the foam of the sea. 
Accustomed as | was to the late northern season, there was an 
intoxication in this spring which was as flowery as June. A bird year, 

the old coachman had called it; but a miraculous spring it seemed to me, 
with its bright soft winds, as sweet as honey, and its far, serene sky. 

And from the fragrant woods and rosy meadows there floated always the 
joyous piping of invisible birds; of birds hidden in low thickets; of 

birds high in the misty woods; of birds by the silver stream in the 
pasture; of birds flying swiftly into the impalpable shadows. 


“| thought birds were quiet in the afternoon, Mr. Moab?” 


“Dey ain’ never quiet heah, honey. Dey chatters even in de night time. 
Dey don’ hoi’ dere tongues fur nuttin’, not even w’en de snow is on de 


groun’. 


Gradually, after what seemed to me to be hours of that monotonous pace, 
the light on the road faded slowly to a delicate primrose. The sun was 
setting beyond the rich woods on the horizon, and a thin clear veil, 

like silver tissue, was dropping over the spring landscape. Presently, 

as we came under the gloom of arching boughs, the old fellow turned 

off the engine and got out of the car. 


“| ain’ gwine no furder den dis, Miss Effie,” he explained; and then, as 
the gate swung open, | saw that a young white man had run forward to 
unfasten it. When the old man, with a pull at his front lock, had 

shuffled off in the direction of the sunset, the young man made a bound 
into the driver’s seat and fired up the engine. 


“Does Mr. Moab live near here?” | inquired. 


“About a mile up the road, Miss. Mr. Blanton gave him the cabin at the 
fork when he moved away.” 


“| wonder why he moved?” 


The young man broke into a cheery laugh. “When a niggra once gets a 
notion in his head, the only way to get it out is with an ax,” he 

retorted; and a minute later he added: “I reckon you don’t know much 
about the niggras up North?” 


“Very little,” | conceded, and we drove on in silence. 


The road into which we had turned was a narrow private way, very steep 
and rocky, which led between rotting “worm” fences and neglected fields 
to a dense avenue of cedars on the brow of the hill. As we went on, | 
wondered why the fields so near the house should be abandoned. The 
remains of last year’s harvest still strewed the ragged furrows, and 
against the skyline on the top of the hill there was a desolate row of 
corn stubble. Presently, as the sedan jolted over the rocky road, | 

heard the sound of barking, or, as it seemed to me at that sombre hour, 
the kind of baying to which hounds give voice on moonlit nights. Then, 
when we reached the high ground at last, | found that two black and 
yellow hounds were sitting amid the naked cornstalks and barking at our 
approach. 


“Won't these fields be planted this year?” | asked in surprise. 


“We can’t get any of the niggras to work here,” replied the driver. 
“They are too near the house.” 


As we came to the brow of the hill the dogs ran to meet us, and then, 

after a few barks of welcome, turned and padded on noiselessly beside 

the horses. Between us and the beginning of the cedar avenue there was a 
clear space of road, and when we reached this the veil over the sunset 
parted suddenly like a curtain, and a glow, which | can compare to 

nothing except clouded amber, suffused the horizon and the abandoned 
cornfields. In this glow | discerned the gigantic shape of an old 

mulberry tree near the avenue; and the next instant | made out, amid the 
foliage on the high boughs, the lightly poised figure of a little boy in 

a blue cotton suit, with a mass of streaming ruddy curls. 


“Why, he might slip and fall,” | thought; and the words had scarcely 
formed themselves in my mind, when the little figure turned sharply, as 
if in terror, and uttered a cry of alarm. 


“Mama, | am falling!” he called out, as his feet slipped from the 
bough. 


| had already made a spring from the car, with the sunset dazzling 

my eyes, when an old black woman emerged swiftly from the underbrush by 
the fence, and caught the child in her arms. In that instant of terror, 

while my eyes were still filled with the sunset, | observed only that 

the woman was tall and straight like an Indian, and that her face, 

framed in a red turban, was as brown and wrinkled as a November leaf. 
Then, as she placed the child on his feet, | saw that her features were 
irradiated, by a passion of tenderness which gave it a strange glow like 

the burning light of the sunset. 


“You saved his life!” | started to cry; but before | could utter the 
words she vanished into the shadow of the mulberry tree, and left the 
boy standing alone in the road. 


“You might have been killed,”! said sternly as | reached him, for | was 
still trembling from the fright he had given me. 


The boy looked up with a strange elfin glee—there is no other word for 
it—in his face. “I knew Mama would catch me,” he responded defiantly. 


“Suppose she hadn’t been here?” As | spoke | looked about me for the old 
negress. 


At this the child laughed shrilly, with a sound that was like the ironic 
mirth of an old man. “She is always where | am,” he replied. 


He was a queer child, | thought as | gazed at him, ugly and pinched, and 
yet with a charm which | felt from the first moment my eyes fell on him. 
There was a defiant shyness in his manner, and his little face, under 

the flaming curls, was too thin and pale for healthy childhood. But, in 
spite of his strangeness, | had never in my life been so strongly 
attracted, so completely drawn, to a child. 


“You must be Pell!” | exclaimed, after a pause in which | had watched 
him in silence. 


He stared at me critically. “Yes, | am Pell. How did you know?” 
“Oh, I’ve heard about you. Mr. Moab told me on the way over.” 
At the name of Mr. Moab his face grew less blank and hard. “Where is 


he?” he asked, turning to the driver. “| was going down to the gate to 
meet him. | want him to mend my kite.” 


“Mr. Moab went on to his cabin,” answered the young man, and | noticed 
that he subdued his tone as he might have done to an ill person or a 
startled colt. 


“Then I'll go after him,” replied the child. “I am not afraid.” 


With a bound he started down the steep road, running in restless leaps, 
with his bright curls blown out like an aureole round his head. The two 
black and yellow hounds, jumping up from the stubble, followed, as 
noiseless as shadows, on his trail; and in a few minutes the three 
shapes melted into the obscurity of the fields. 


When | was in the carriage again | remarked inquiringly to the driver: 
“For a delicate child he does not appear to be timid.” 


“Not out of doors. He is never afraid out of doors. In the house they 
have a good deal of trouble with him.” 


“Do the other children look so thin and pale?” 


“Oh, no, ma’am. The other children are healthy enough. They don’t get on 
well with this one, and that’s why he stays out of the house whenever 
they'll let him, even when it is raining. Pell is the child of the first 

Mrs. Blanton.” 


“Yes, | know. Were you here in her time?” 


“No, | came afterward. The year the niggras moved away. But anybody can 
see how different she must have been from this one, who is the daughter 
of old Mr. Twine, the miller. She kept house for Mr. Blanton after his 

first wife died.” This was news to me, for | was absolutely ignorant of 

the family circumstances. | was eager to learn more of the story; but | 
could not gossip about my relatives with a stranger, so | said merely, 


“Then she brought up the child—Pell, | mean?” Though the driver’s back 
was turned to me, | could see by the stubborn shake of his head that my 
question had aroused an unpleasant train of reflections. “No, Pell’s 

Mama took care of him until he was five years old. She had nursed his 
mother before him. | reckon she belonged to the family of the first Mrs. 
Blanton and came to Whispering Leaves with the bride. | never saw her. 

She died before my time here; but they say that as long as the old woman 
lived Pell never knew what it was to miss his mother. Mama Rhody—that 
was her name—had promised the first Mrs. Blanton when she was dying that 
she would never let the child out of her sight; and they say she kept 


her promise to the dead as long as she lived. Whenever you saw Pell 
there was Mama Rhody, sure enough, with her eyes on him. She slept in 
the room with him, and she always stood behind his high chair when they 
had him down to the table. niggras are like that, | reckon. A vow’s a 

vow. When she swore she’d never take her eyes off him, she meant just 
what she said.” 


“The child must miss her terribly?” 


Again | saw that stubborn shake of his head. “The queer part is that the 
boy insists she ain't dead. Nothing they can do to him—WMrs. Blanton has 
talked to him by the hour—will make him admit that Mama Rhody is dead. 
He says she plays with him just as she used to, and that all these birds 
you hear about Whispering Leaves are the ones that she tamed for him. 
Birds! Well, there never was, they say, such a hand with birds as Mama 
Rhody. She could tame anything going from an eagle to a wren, I’ve 
heard, and some of the niggras have got the notion that the woods about 
here are still full of the ghosts of Mama Rhody’s pets. They say it 

ain’t natural for birds to call in and out of season as they do around 
Whispering Leaves.” 


“And does Pell believe this also?” 


“Nobody knows, ma’am, just how much Pell believes. They've tried to stop 
all that foolishness because it turns the heads of the niggras. 


“You can’t get one of them to stay on the place after sunset, not for 

love or money. It all started with the way Pell goes about talking to 
himself. Holy Moses! | ain’t skeery myself, ma’am, for a big fellow like 
me, but it gives me the creeps sometimes when | watch that child playing 
by himself in the shrubbery and hear him talking to somebody that ain't 
there. He does the queerest things, too, just like climbing out on that 
high limb and calling out to his Mama that he was going to fall.” 


“He might have been badly hurt if somebody hadn’t caught him,” | said. 
The driver laughed politely, as if | had made a poor joke which he 
accepted on faith though he missed the humour. “He goes on pretending 


like that all the time,” he returned. 


“But the old blackwoman, the one who caught him? Who is she?” | 
asked. 


At this the man turned sharply, letting the reins fall on the backs of 


the horses. “The old blackwoman?” he repeated inquiringly. 


“| mean the tall one in the black dress, with the white apron and the 
red turban on her head.” There was a slight asperity in my tone, for it 
seemed to me the man was incredibly stupid. 


The blankness—or was it suspicion?—in his face deepened. “I don’t know. 
I didn’t see anybody,” he answered presently. 


Turning his head away from me again, he gathered up the reins and urged 
the horses with a clucking noise into the long avenue of cedars. 


Dusk, dusk, dusk. As we drove on rapidly beneath the high, closely woven 
arch of the cedars, | was conscious again of a deep intuitive feeling 

that the world in which | moved was as unreal as the surroundings in a 
dream. Dreamlike, too, were my own sensations as | passed into that 
greenish twilight which shut out the light of the afterglow. Feathery 
branches edged with brighter green brushed my cheeks like the wings of a 
bird; and though | knew it must be only my fancy, | seemed to hear a 
hundred jubilant notes in the enchanted gloom of the trees. 


Presently, as if the thought were suggested by that imaginary music, | 
found myself returning to the old negress. Surely, if she had merely 
hastened on in front of us, we must overtake her before we reached the 
end of the avenue. Wherever the shadows crowded more thickly, wherever 
there was a sudden stir in the underbrush, | peered eagerly into the 
obscurity, hoping that we had at last come up with the old woman, and 
that | might offer her a place in the carriage. Though | had had only 

the briefest glimpse of her, | had found her serene leaf-brown face 
strangely attractive, almost, | thought oddly enough, as if her 

mysterious black eyes, under the heavy brows, had penetrated to some 
secret chamber of my memory. | had never seen her before, and yet | felt 
as if | had known her all my life, particularly in some half-forgotten 
childhood which haunted me like a dream. Could it be that she had nursed 
my mother and my grandmother, and that she saw a resemblance to the 
children she had trained in her youth? Stranger still, | felt not only 

that she recognized me, but that she possessed some secret which she 
wished to confide to me, that she was charged with a profoundly 
significant message which, sooner or later, she would find an 

opportunity to deliver. 


As we went on, the hope that we should overtake her increased with every 
foot of the road. | stared into the mass of shadows. | started at every 
rustle on the scented ground. But still | caught no further glimpse of 


her; and at last, while | was gazing breathlessly beneath the cedars, we 
came out of the avenue on the edge of an open lawn, which was sown with 
small star-shaped flowers of palest blue. In front of me there were 

other ancient cedars, seven in number; and farther off, beyond the row 

of cedars, there was a long white house standing against the 
pomegranate-blackafterglow, where a little horned moon was sailing. 


| can shut my eyes now, after all these years, and summon back the scene 
as vividly as | saw it when we emerged from the long stretch of 

twilight. | can still see the blue glimmer of the flowers in the grass; 

the low house, with deep wings, where the stucco was peeling from the 
red brick beneath a delicate tracery of Virginia creeper; the seven 
pyramidal cedars guarding the hooded roof of gray shingles; and the 

clear afterglow in which the little moon sailed like a ship. Fifteen 

years ago! And | have not forgotten so much as the spiral pattern the 
Virginia creeper made on the pinkish white of the wall. 


“Are there no trees,” | asked, “except cedars?” The driver lifted his 

whip and pointed over the roof. “You never saw such elms. | reckon there 
ain't any finer trees in the country, but they’re all at the back, every 

last one of ’em. Mr. Blanton’s grandfather had a notion that cedars 

didn’t mix, and he wouldn't have any other trees planted in front.” 


| understood as | looked, in the flushed evening air, at the dark trees 
presiding over the approach to the house, with its lonic columns and its 
quaint wings, added, one could see, long after the original walls were 
built. The drooping eaves, | knew, sheltered a multitude of wrens and 
phoebes, and the whole place was alive with swallows, which dipped and 
wheeled under the glowing sky. 


We turned briskly into the circular drive, and a few minutes later, when 

we stopped before the walk of sunken flagstones, the driver jumped down 
and assisted me to descend. As | reached the porch, the door opened ina 
leisurely manner, and my cousin Pelham, a tall, relaxed, 

indolent-looking man of middle age, with gray hair, brilliant dark eyes 

and an air of pensive resignation, came out to receive me. | had heard, 

or had formed some vague idea, that the family had “run to seed,” as 

they say in the South, and my first view of Cousin Pelham helped to fix 
this impression more firmly in my mind. He looked, | thought, a man who 
had ceased to desire anything intensely except physical comfort. 


“So this is Cousin Effie’s daughter,” he remarked by way of greeting, as 
he stooped and placed a perfunctory kiss on my cheek. 


Beyond him | saw a large angular woman, with massive features and hair 
of ambiguous brown, and | inferred, from the baby in her arms and four 
sturdy children at her skirts, that she was the “Miss Hannah,” for whom 

Mr. Moab had prepared me. She appeared to me then and afterward to be 
a woman who was proficient in the art of making a man comfortable, and 
who hadn't, as the phrase goes, “a nerve in her body.” 


After greeting me cordially enough in her dry fashion, she directed the 
driver to take my bag upstairs to “the red room.” 


“| hope you can do without your trunk until to-morrow,” she added. “All 
the teams have been ploughing to-day, and we couldn’t send over to the 
station.” 


| replied that | could do very well without it since | had brought my 

travelling bag. Then, after a few questions from Cousin Pelham about my 
mother, whom he had not seen since they were both children at Whispering 
Leaves, Mrs. Blanton led me into the wide hall, where | saw a picture, 
framed in the open back door, of clustering elms and a flagged walk 

which ran down into a sunken garden. A minute later, while we ascended 
the circular staircase, with its beautifully carved balustrade, | found 

my eyes turning toward that vision of spring which | had seen through 

the open door. 


“How white it looks out there in the garden,” | said. “It seems carpeted 
with moonlight.” 


She bent her head indifferently to glance over the balustrade. “That’s 
narcissus. It’s in full bloom now,” she answered. “The first Mrs. 

Blanton” (she might have been speaking of some one she had just left on 
the porch) “planted the whole garden in those flowers, and we have never 
got rid of them. The poet’s narcissus, Mr. Blanton calls it.” 


“There are lilacs, too,” | responded, for the cool dim hall was filled 
with the fragrance which seemed to me to be the secret of spring. 


“Oh, yes, there are a great many lilacs about the wings, but they are 
thickest out by the kitchen.” 


The upstairs hall, like the one below, was large and dim, and while we 
crossed it, my companion called my attention to a loosened board or two 
in the floor. “The rats are bad,” she observed. “I hope they won’t 

bother you. They make a good deal of noise at night.” And then almost 
immediately: “I don’t know how you'll manage without a bathroom, but Mr. 


Blanton would never have water put in the house.” 


As she spoke, she opened a door at the front and ushered me into an 
immense bedroom, which was hung in a last-century fashion with faded 
calico. So far as | could distinguish in the dim light, there was not so 
much as a touch of red in the room. The furniture was all of rich old 
mahogany, made in too heavy a style for the taste that has been formed 
on Chippendale or Sheraton, and much of it looked as if it were dropping 
to pieces for lack of proper care. There was a high-tester bed, hung 

with the dingy calico; there was an elaborately carved bureau, with a 
greenish mirror which reflected my features in a fog; and there was a 
huge screen, papered in a design of castles and peacocks, which 
concealed an old-fashioned washstand. Yes, it was primitive. The touch 
about the water belonged to the dark ages; and yet the place possessed, 
for me at least, an inexpressible charm. 


When Mrs. Blanton had left me alone, after telling me that supper would 
be served in half an hour, | made a few hurried preparations, while | 

tried in vain to get a glimpse of myself in the mirror, where my 

reflection floated like a leaf in a lily pond. Then, stealing cautiously 

from the room and across the deserted hall, with its musty smell of old 
spices, | crept down the staircase and out of the open back door. Here 
that provocative fragrance, the aroma of vanished springs, seized me 
again; and running down the worn steps of the porch, | passed the bower 
of lilacs beside the whitewashed kitchen wall, and followed the flagged 
walk to the sunken garden. 


At the end of the walk a primitive wooden stile, like an illustration in 
_Mother Goose_, led into the garden; and when | passed it, | found 
myself in a flowery space, which was surrounded by banks of honeysuckle 
instead of a wall. A few old fruit trees, now well past blooming, stood 

in the centre; and edging the grassy paths, there were all the shrubs 
with quaint-sounding names of which | had dreamed in my 
childhood—guelder rose, bridal wreath, mock orange, flowering quince, 
and caly-canthus. Over all there hung a mist which had floated up from 
the low ground by the river; and it seemed to me that this moisture 
released the scents of a hundred springs. Never until that moment had | 
known what the rapture of smell could be. 


And the starry profusion of the narcissi! From bank to bank of 
honeysuckle the garden looked as if the Milky Way had fallen over it and 


been caught in the high grass. 


Suddenly, in that enchanted silence, | heard the sound of a bell. Ina 


house where there were no bathrooms, | surmised that bells were probably 
still rung for meals; and turning reluctantly, | started back to the 

stile. | had gone but a step or two when a light flashing through the 
windows of the house arrested my gaze; and the next instant, when | 
glanced round again, | saw the figure of the old negress, in her white 
apron and red turban, standing motionless under the boughs of a 
pear-tree. In the twilight | saw her eyes fixed upon me, as | had seen 

them at sunset, with a look of entreaty like the inarticulate appeal in 

the eyes of the dumb. While | returned her gaze | felt, as | had felt at 

our first meeting, that she was speaking to me in some inaudible 

language which | did not yet understand, that she bore a message to me 
which, sooner or later, she would find a way to deliver. What could she 
mean? Why had she sought out me, a stranger, when she appeared to avoid 
the family and even the servants? Quickening my steps, | hastened toward 
her with a question on my lips; but before | reached her the bell rang 

again with a chiming sound, and when | withdrew my eyes from the old 
womans face, | noticed that the little boy was running down the flagged 
walk to the stile. Bitterly | regretted the moment's inadvertence, for 

when | looked back, the negress had slipped beyond some of the flowering 
shrubs, and the garden appeared to be deserted. Well, next time | would 
be more careful, | resolved. And with this resolution in my mind, | 

hurried to meet Pell at the stile. 


“She says you must come to supper,” began the boy as soon as | came 
within reach of his voice. It was the first time | had heard him allude 

to his stepmother, and never, during the week | spent at Whispering 
Leaves, did he speak of her, in my presence, by any more intimate name. 


| held out my arms, and he came to me shyly but trustingly. Though | 
could see that he was a nervous and sensitive child, the victim, | 
fancied, of an excitable imagination, | felt that it would not be 
difficult to win his confidence, if only one started about it in the 

right way. For the first time in my life | was drawn to a child, and | 
knew that the boy returned my liking in spite of his reserved manner. 


“It is so beautiful | hate to go in,” | said, with my arm about him. 


“| wish | could never go in,” he answered, turning back to the garden. 
“It is so lonely inside the house.” 


“Lonely?” | repeated, for the word struck me as a queer one for a child 
to use. “Aren’t your little brothers and sisters there to play with 
you?” He shook his head impatiently. “But they don’t like Mama to come 


In. 


As | glanced down at his grave little face | wondered if he could be not 
quite right in his mind? Beneath his vivid hair, his wide-set 

greenish-blue eyes held a burning ardour that was unusual in so young a 
child. | could see that he was delicate in frame, and | inferred that 

his intelligence was dangerously advanced for his years. 


“Do you come to the table?” | asked. 


He nodded with uncanny glee. “Ever since | was four years old. | had a 
high chair then. Bobbie uses it now.” 


“Is Bobbie one of the twins?” 


“One of the littlest twins. Janie is the other. Jack and Gerty, they are 
the big ones.” Then he laughed slyly. “I’m glad I’m not a twin! I’d hate 
to have a girl tagging round after me.” 


We had reached the back steps, and | turned, before going in, to have a 
last look at the garden. 


The twilight was the colour of white grapes, and the wisp of moon was 
scarcely more than a thread in the paling sky. Above the kitchen roof 
there was a flight of bats. An instant later | asked myself if | were 
dreaming, or if | actually saw the glimmer of the old negress’s apron by 
the stile. Then the boy waved his arm in an affectionate good-night, and 
| knew that my imagination had not played a trick on me. 


“Who is it, Pell?” | asked. 


He glanced at me with his unchildish mirth. “Don’t you see her at the 
stile over yonder?” 


“The old blackwoman? Yes. I’ve seen her twice before. Who is she?” 


Again he laughed. For some indefinable reason the laugh grated on my 
nerves. “If | tell you, will you promise not to let them know?” 


| pressed his thin little body to my heart. “I'll never repeat anything 

you ask me not to, Pell.” His hand, so like a bird’s claw, went up to my 
cheek with a caress; and he was on the point of replying when a step 
sounded in the hall, and one of the white servants came out on the porch 
to remind us that Mr. Blanton was waiting. To keep Cousin Pelham waiting 
for his meals was, | soon discovered, an unforgivable offence. 


PART Il 


In the dining room, which was lighted by tallow candles, | found an 

obviously exasperated host and hostess. When | entered Cousin Pelham was 
fussing about a mahogany cellaret, while Mrs. Blanton was pinning a bib 

of checked gingham round the neck of a little girl in a high chair. With 

my English ideas of bringing up children, | thought it an odd custom to 

have the row of high chairs and trays at the table, and to allow such 

mere babies to appear at the evening meal. 


“This is Gertrude,” said Mrs. Blanton, after my apologies had been 
contritely offered and graciously accepted by Cousin Pelham, “and that,” 
nodding to a little boy of the same age, “is John. The other two are 
Robert and Jane.” They were robust, healthy-looking children, with dark 
hair and high colour, as unlike their delicate half-brother as one could 
well imagine. 


At supper there was little conversation, for Cousin Pelham, who, | 
surmised, could talk delightfully when he made the effort, appeared to 
be absorbed in the food that was placed before him. This was of 
excellent quality. Evidently, | decided, the second Mrs. Blanton was the 
right wife for him. Vain, spoiled, selfish, amiable as long as he was 
given everything that he wanted, and still good-looking in an obvious 
and somewhat flashing style, he had long ago passed into that tranquil 
state of mind which follows a complete surrender to the habits of life. 

| wondered how that first wife, Clarissa of the romantic name and the 
flaming hair, had endured existence in this lonely neighbourhood with 
the companionship of a man who thought of nothing but food and drink. 
Perhaps he was different then; and yet was it possible for such abnormal 
egoism to develop in the years since her death? He ate immoderately, | 
observed, and even before he left the table | could see that the 
drowsiness which afflicts the overfed was descending upon him. 


“The garden is charming,” | said. “| have never seen one like it, so 
irregular and apparently neglected, and yet with a formal soul of its 

own.” Cousin Pelham stared at me over the dish of fried chicken from 
which he was carefully selecting the brownest and tenderest piece. “The 
garden? Oh, yes, we’ve had to let that go. It was kept up as long as 
Clarissa lived. She had a passion for flowers; but we can’t get any of 

the niggras to work it now.” Then he appealed directly to his wife, who 
was engaged in teaching Gertrude how to hold her fork properly. “There 
hasn't been a spade stuck in the garden this spring, has there, Hannah?” 


Mrs. Blanton shook her head, without removing her eyes from the little 
girl. “Nor last spring, nor the one before that,” she rejoined. “Nobody 
sets foot in it now except Pell, and he oughtn’t to go there. | tell him 
there might be snakes in the long grass; but he won’t mind what | say. 

It takes as much work as we can manage to plough the fields and the 
kitchen beds. We can’t spare any for that old garden you have to spade.” 


“Perhaps that’s a part of the charm,” | responded. “It expresses itself, 
not some human being’s idea of planting.” 


She looked at me as if she did not know what | meant, and on my other 
side Cousin Pelham chuckled softly. “That sounds like Clarissa,” he 
said, and there was no trace of sadness in his voice. 


Across the table little Pell was eating delicately, pretending to be a 

bird. Now and then his stepmother turned away from the younger children 
to scold him about his fastidious appetite, or his odd manner of using 
his knife and fork, as if they were a superior kind of chopsticks. Her 
tone was not harsh. It was no sharper indeed than the one she used to 
her own children; yet, whenever she spoke to him, | felt rather than saw 
that he winced and shrank away from her. The child’s nerves were 
overstrung, | could tell that just by watching him with his stepmother; 
and to her, who could see nothing that was not directly before her eyes, 
his sensitiveness appeared deliberate perversity. Yet he was an 
attractive child in spite of his elfin ways. If he could only find the 
sympathy and understanding he needed so desperately, | felt that he 
might become very lovable. 


Though | was sorry for the child then, | had barely touched the edge of 
the passion which presently filled my heart. The hardest hour of all, 

and one of the most trying moments in my life, came when we passed into 
the library, and Mrs. Blanton summoned the children to bed. The younger 
children, already nodding, obeyed without protest; but when it came to 
Pell’s turn to kiss his father good-night, he began to shake and whimper 
with terror. For a minute | did not understand; then turning to Cousin 
Pelham, | asked, with a sympathy so acute that it stabbed like a knife, 


“Is Pell afraid of the dark?” 
Cousin Pelham, sunk in the softest old leather chair, was beyond the 
sound of my voice; but his wife answered immediately in her firm and 


competent tone. 


“We are trying to break him of it. It would be dreadful for his father’s 


son to be a coward.” 
“Does he sleep in the nursery?” 


“He used to, but we had to move his bed across the hall because he kept 
the other children awake. He gets, or pretends to get, the most 

ridiculous notions into his head, and he carries on so that the other 
children don’t get any sleep when they are in the room with him.” 


“Where does he stay now?” 


“In the spare room next to yours. We moved him there a few weeks ago, 
and you would think from the way he behaved that we were sending him to 
his grave.” 


“But doesn’t that seem the wrong way, to frighten a nervous child into 
hysterics?” 


At this she turned on me the most exasperating force in the universe, 
impregnable common sense. 


“We've got to break him of it,” she retorted, “or he will be a baby all 
his life.” 


“| think you’re wrong,” was all | could say feebly in denial; and my 

words had as little effect as the dash of hail on a window-pane. But, 
while | answered, | was telling myself that | had found out where the 

boy slept, and that | would go to his room as soon as | had bidden the 
family goodnight. Cousin Pelham and his wife stayed downstairs, | knew, 
in what they called “the chamber” behind the drawing room, so | should 
have to guard against only the stupid-looking nurse who had a room, | 
supposed, near the children. 


Bending over, | pressed the boy to my heart. “I am near you, and | will 
take care of you,” | whispered. Then, releasing him, | stood back and 
watched him walk, wincing and trembling, after the sturdy children of 
his stepmother. 


It seemed to me that the evening would never end. Every minute | was 
straining my ears for a sound from the floor above, while Cousin Pelham 
dozed through the processes of digestion, and Mrs. Blanton and | 
discussed such concrete facts as wood and stones and preserves and the 
best way to build a road or to cut down a tree. At last, when | was 
exhausted beyond belief, though it was only a little after nine o'clock, 


she laid down her mending, rose from her chair, and, with her hand on 
her husband’s shoulder, wished me good-night. 


“You will find a candle in the hall,” she said. “We never use lamps in 
the chambers.” Her use of the archaic word struck me at the time as 
poetic. It was the only poetic touch | ever observed about her. 


On a table in the hall | found a row of tallow dips in old brass 
candlesticks; and after lighting one, | took it in my hand and ascended 
the circular staircase. Ahead of me the light flitted like a moth up the 
worn steps, which the feet of generations had hollowed out in the centre 
as water hollows out a stairway of rock. The hall above was empty—it 
occurred to me at the moment that | had never seen such empty-looking 
halls—and was quite dark except for the flickering light of my candle. 

As | crossed the floor the green mist which | had left in the garden 
floated in and enveloped me, and that wistful fragrance became 
intolerably sweet. | had suddenly the feeling that the dim corners and 
winding recesses of the hall were crowded with intangible shapes. 


After glancing through my open door to assure myself that | had not made 
a mistake, | stole across the hall and hesitated before the threshold of 
what Mrs. Blanton had pointed out to me as “the spare room.” If the 

child were sleeping, | did not wish to arouse him, but all idea that he 
slept was banished as | pushed the door wider and heard him talking 
aloud to himself. Then, while the pointed flame of my candle pierced the 
obscurity, | saw that he was not, as | had first thought, alone. The old 
blackwoman in the black alpaca dress, with the white apron and the 

red turban, was bending over him. When | approached she turned slowly 
and looked at me; and | felt that her dark, compassionate face was love 
made manifest to my eyes. So she had looked down on the child, and so, 
for one miraculous instant, she gazed directly into my heart. For one 
miraculous instant! Then, while | stood there, transfixed as by an 

arrow, she passed, with that slow movement, across the room to the door 
which | had left open. Before | could stir, before | could utter a word 

to detain her, she had disappeared; and the boy, sitting up in the 

heavily draped bed, was staring at me with wondering eyes. “Mama was 
telling me a story,” he said. 


“| didn’t know that you had a Mama now.” This was the best that | could 
do at the moment. 


“Oh, yes, | have!” He smiled with charming archness, and | noticed that 
the fear had passed out of his voice. 


“When did she come?” | asked. 


“She has been here always, ever since,” he hesitated, “since before | 


was. 
“Does she look after the other children too?” 


He laughed, cuddling down into the middle of the feather bed. “They 
don’t know about her. They have never seen her.” 


“But how can she come and go in the house without anybody seeing her?” 


At this the laughter stopped. “She has a way,” he answered 
enigmatically. “She never comes into the house except when I’m afraid.” 


| bent over and kissed him. “Well, you’re not frightened any longer?” 


“Oh, no. I’m all right now,” he replied, stroking my hand. “The next 
time it gets dark Mama says she will come back and finish her story.” 


“And | am next door,” | said. “Whenever you begin to feel frightened you 
can come and sleep on the big couch by the window.” 


“By the window,” he repeated eagerly, “where Mama’s wrens are under the 
eaves. That would be fun.” 


Then, as | arranged the bedclothes over him, he turned his cheek to the 
pillow, and settled himself for the night. A moment later, when | went 

out of the room, | began wondering again about the old negress. Was she 
a faithful servant who had sacrificed her superstition to her affection 

for Clarissa’s child, and had stayed on at Whispering Leaves when the 
other blackes had gone away? In the morning | would make some inquiries. 
Meanwhile | liked to remember the glory—there is no other word to 
describe it—that | had seen in her dark face when she bent over the boy. 


In the morning, when | came out of doors, it was into a world of 
maize-blacksunshine. There was new green on the cedars, and the 
little blue flowers in the grass looked as formal as the blossoms in a 
Gothic tapestry. Suddenly a harsh scream sounded a little way to the 
right, and a peacock, with flaunting plumage, marched across the lawn, 
through the sunlight and shadow. As | stood there, entranced by the 
colour of the morning, it seemed to me that this circle of sunlight and 
shadow became alive with the quiver of innumerable gauzy wings, the 
bright ghosts of all the birds that had ever sung in this place. 


When, presently, | turned in the direction of the garden, | saw that 

Pell was playing in a row of flowering quince near the stile. He was on 
his knees, building a castle of rocks, which he had brought in a little 
wagon from the road in the pasture; and while | approached, | observed 
that he was talking aloud to himself as children talk in their play. 

Then, before | reached him, | found my gaze arrested by a glimmer of red 
amid the smoke-gray boughs of a crépe myrtle tree; and it seemed to my 
startled fancy that | made out the figure of the old negress. But the 

next minute a scarlet tanager flashed out of the branches, and the image 
proved to be one of those grotesque shapes which crépe myrtle bushes, 
like ancient olive trees, frequently assume. 


The child was playing happily by himself. 


When my shadow fell over him, he looked up with his expression of secret 
wisdom. Kneeling there, with his red curls and his blue-green eyes 
enkindled by the sunshine, he reminded me of some unearthly flower of 
light. 


“It will be a fine castle,” | said. 


He glanced hastily over his shoulder; and | noticed that his manner was 
shy and furtive, though it expressed also a childish pleasure that was 
very appealing. 


“I’ve got something better than a castle,” he answered. “I found it 
yesterday down by the ice pond. Will you promise not to tell if | let 
you look?” 


“| promise,” | assured him gravely; and, with another suspicious glance 
in the direction of the house, he sprang to his feet and caught me by 

the hand. Leading me round the shrubbery and over the stile, he showed 
me a hollow he had made in the tall grasses beneath a cluster of lilac 
bushes. Lying there on a bed of dry fern | saw a black and white mongrel 
puppy, a delightful, audacious, independent puppy, half terrier and half 
unknown, with an engaging personality and a waggish black ear that 
dropped over one sparkling eye. Fastened securely by a strip of red 
cotton to the shrub, beside a partly gnawed bone and a saucer of water, 
he sat surveying me with an expectant, inquisitive look. 


“Isn’t he a beauty?” asked Pell, enraptured, as he went down on his 
knees and flung his arms about the puppy. 


“A beauty,” | repeated; and | also went down on my knees to embrace boy 
and dog. 


“He hadn't had anything to eat for ever so long when | found him. Martha 
gives me scraps for him, and William lets him sleep in the stable.” Then 
he looked straight into my eyes. “You won't tell?” he pleaded. “She 
wouldn't let him stay if she knew. She doesn't like dogs.” 


Of course she didn’t like dogs. Hadn't | felt from the first that she 
wouldn't? Why, there wasn’t a dog on the place, except the two black and 
yellow hounds | had seen half a mile away in the cornfield, and they 
belonged doubtless to one of the blackes. 


“No, | won't tell,” | promised. “I'll help you take care of him.” 


His eyes shone. “Can you teach him to do tricks? He knows how to beg 
already. Mama taught him.” 


| released the child quickly and rose to my feet. “Where is your Mama, 
Pell?” 


His rapid glance flew down the garden walk, and across the narcissi, to 
the twisted pear tree. “She’s just gone,” he answered. “She went when 
she saw you coming.” 


“Where does she live?” 


At this he broke into a laugh. “Oh, she lives away, way over yonder,” he 
responded, with a sweep of his hand. 


For the next week Pell and | were cheerful conspirators. When | look 
back on it now, after so many years, | can still recall those cautious 

trips to the barn or the little bed of ferns under the lilacs. We fed 

Wop, that was the name we chose at last, until he grew as round as a 
ball; and he was just passing into the second stage of his education 
when Mrs. Blanton discovered his presence, as | was sure that she would 
be obliged to do sooner or later. 


| had been away for the afternoon to visit some relatives at a distance; 
and as we drove home about sunset, we passed on the road the old 
blackwoman whom Pell had called Mama. | could not be mistaken, | 
told myself. | should have recognized her anywhere, not only by the 
quaint turban she wore bound about her head, but by that indescribable 
light which shone in her face. 


At the time we were driving through a stretch of burned pines, and when 

| first noticed her she had stopped to rest and was sitting on a charred 

stump by the roadside, with the red disc of the sun at her back. The 

light was in my eyes; but, as | leaned out and smiled at her, she gave 

me again that long deep look so filled with inarticulate yearning. | 

knew then, as | had known the first afternoon, that she was trying to 

make me understand, that she was charged with some message she could not 
utter. While her eyes met mine | was smitten—that is the only word for 

the sensation—into silence; but after we had driven on, | recovered 

myself sufficiently to say to the cousin who was taking me home: 


“If she is going a long way, don’t you think we might give her a lift?” 


My cousin, an obtuse young man, gazed at me vacantly. “If who is going a 
long way?” 


“The old blackwoman by the roadside. Didn’t you see her?” 
He shook his head. “No, | wasn’t looking. | didn’t see anybody.” 


While he was still speaking, | leaned out with an exclamation of 
surprise. “Why, there she is now in front of us! She must have run ahead 
of us through the pines. She is waiting by the dead tree at the fork of 
the road.” 


My cousin was laughing now. “The sunset makes you see double. There 
isn’t anybody there. Can you see anything except the blasted oak at the 
fork of the road, Jacob?” 


A few minutes later, when we reached the place where the road branched, 
| saw that it was deserted. The red blaze of the sun could play tricks 
with one’s vision, | knew; but it was odd that on both occasions, at 
precisely the same hour, | should be visited by this hallucination. That 
it was an hallucination, | no longer doubted when, looking up a short 
while afterward, | saw again the old woman’s figure ahead of me. This 
time, however, | kept silent, for the first thing one learns from such 
visitations is the danger of talking to people of things which they 
cannot understand. But | drove on with my heart in my throat. In front 
of me in the blue air was that vision; and in my mind there was a 
voiceless apprehension. Then, as we reached the lawn, the old woman 
vanished, and a moment later the sound of a child’s crying fell on my 
ears. 


Alone on the front steps. Pell sat weeping inconsolably, with his face 
hidden in his thin little hands. When | sprang from the carriage, he 
rushed into my arms. 


“She has sent him away! She has sent him away to be drowned!” he cried 
in a heartbreaking voice. 


As | drew him close, the door opened, and Mrs. Blanton looked out. 


“Come in, Pell,” she called, not unkindly, but unseeingly. “You will 
fret yourself into a fever. The circus is coming next week, and if you 
make yourself sick, you won't be able to go to it.” 


At this Pell turned on her a white and quivering face. “I don’t want to 
go to the circus,” he said. “I don’t want any supper. | want Wop, and | 
wish you were dead!” 


“Pell, dear!” | cried, but Mrs. Blanton only laughed good-naturedly, a 
laugh that was as common as her features. 


“He’s got his mother’s temper all right,” she remarked to me over the 
child’s head. “If you don’t want any supper,” she added, dragging him 
indoors, while he struggled to free himself from the grasp of her large 
firm hand which seemed as inexorable as her purpose, “you must go 
straight upstairs to bed.” 


When we had entered the house the boy broke away from her, and marched, 
without a tremor of hesitation, across the hall and into the thick dusk 
of the staircase. 


“Let me go after him,” | said. “He is so afraid of the dark, and the 
candles are not lighted upstairs.” 


Mrs. Blanton detained me by a gesture. “He is the sort of child you have 

to be firm with,” she returned, and then immediately, “Mr. Blanton’—she 

always addressed her husband as “Mr. Blanton’—“is waiting for us in the 
dining room. It frets him to be kept waiting.” 


After this there was nothing to do but follow her, with a heavy heart, 

into the room, where Cousin Pelham stood, ponderously frowning at the 
door. | could not this evening meet his annoyance with my usual playful 
apology; and a little later, when the excellent supper was served, | 
found that | was unable to swallow a morsel. The fact that | was leaving 
the next day, that | should, perhaps, not see Pell again for years, had 


turned my heart to lead. 


When supper was over | escaped as soon as | could and ran upstairs to 
the room where Pell slept. A candle was burning by his bed, and to my 
amazement the child was sleeping peacefully, with a smile on his face 
where the traces of tears were scarcely dried. While | looked down on 
him, he stirred and opened his eyes. 


“| thought you were Mama,” he murmured, with a drowsy laugh. 
“Has Mama been here?” | asked. 


He was so sleepy that he could barely answer; but, as he nestled down 
into the middle of the feather bed, he replied without the faintest sign 
of his recent distress: 


“She was here when | came up. She told me it was all right about Wop. 
Mr. Moab is keeping him for me.” 


“Mr. Moab is keeping him?” | pressed my hand on his forehead under the 
vivid hair; but there was no hint of fever. 


“She says she gave Wop to Mr. Moab. Mama wouldn’t let anybody hurt 
him.” 


Then his eyes closed while the smile quivered on his lips. “Mama says 
you must take me with you when you go away,” he murmured. His face 
changed to an almost unearthly loveliness, and before | could answer, 
before | could even take in the words he had spoken, he had fallen 
asleep. 


For a minute | stood looking down on him. Then leaving the candle still 
burning, | went out, closing the door softly, and ran against the maid, 
a young Irish woman, whose face | liked. 


“| was just going to see if Pell had fallen asleep,” she explained a 
little nervously. “Il have a message for him. You won't tell Mrs. Blanton 
| brought it?” 


“No. | won't tell Mrs. Blanton.” 
For an instant the girl hesitated. “She is so strict,” she blurted out, 


and then more guardedly, “William wouldn’t have drowned the child’s 
puppy. He just took it away and gave it to Mr. Moab who was going 


along the road.” 

“lam glad,” | said eagerly. “Mr. Moab will look after it?” 

“He sent Pell a message not to worry. | was going in to tell him.” 
“But he knows it already,” | replied indiscreetly. “Somebody told him.” 


A puzzled look came into her face. “But nobody knew. William just came 
back a minute ago, and there hasn’t been another soul on the place this 
afternoon.” 


| saw my slip at once and hastened to remedy it. “Then | was mistaken of 
course. The child must have imagined it.” 


“Yes, he does imagine things,” she responded readily; and after a word 
of good-night, she turned back to the stairs while | crossed the hall to 
my room. 


There, as soon as | had closed the door, | put down my candle, and 
turned to the open window to think over what | had heard. There was 
nothing really strange, | told myself, in the incident of the puppy and 

Mr. Moab. It was natural enough that William should have refused to 
obey an order he thought cruel; it was natural enough also that Uncle 
Moab should have been going by in the road at that hour. Everything was 
easily explained except the singular change in the child, and the happy 
smile on his little tear-stained face when he murmured, “Mama says you 
must take me with you when you go away.” Over and over again | heard 
those words as | sat there by the window. So insistent was the 
repetition that | might have deluded myself into the belief that they 

were spoken aloud in the darkness outside. How could | take the child 
away with me? | asked at last, as if | were disputing with some 

invisible presence at my side. What room was there for a child in my 
active life? | loved Pell; | hated to leave him; but how could | 

possibly take him with me when | went away in the morning? Yet, even 
after | had undressed, climbed into the canopied bed, and blown out my 
candle, | still heard that phrase again and again in my mind. | was 

still hearing it hours afterward when | fell asleep and dreamed of the 

old blackwoman sitting on the charred stump by the roadside. 


Dreams. The old blackwoman by the roadside. The song of far-off 
birds coming nearer. The jade-green mist of the twilight changing 
suddenly to opal. Light growing out of darkness. Light turning from 
clear gold to flame colour. Still the song of birds that became so loud 


it was like the torrent of waters—or of fire. Dreams. Dreams. Nothing 
more... 


Starting awake, | was aware first of that opal-blacklight; then of 

the fact that | was stifling, that a gray cloud had swept in from the 

open window, or the open door, and enveloped me. The next instant, with 
a cry, | sprang up and caught at the dressing-gown on a chair by my bed. 
From outside, mingled with that dream of singing birds and rushing 
torrents, the sound of voices was reaching me. The words | could not 
hear, but | needed no words to tell me that these were voices of 

warning. Whispering Leaves was burning while | dreamed. Whispering 
Leaves was burning, and | must fight my way to safety through the smoke 
that rushed in at my open door! 


“Pell!” | called in terror, as | ran out into the hall. But there was no 

answer to my cry, and the next minute, when | looked into the child’s 

room, | saw that the bed was empty. They had saved him and forgotten me. 
Well, at least they had saved him! 


Of the next few minutes, which seemed an eternity of terror, | can 

recall nothing now except a struggle for air. | must have fought my way 
through the smoke upstairs. | must have passed that savage light so 
close that it scorched my face, which was blistered afterward, though | 
felt no pain at the moment. | must have heard that rush of flames so 
near that it deafened me; but of this | can remember nothing to-day. Yet 
| can still feel the air blowing in my face on the lawn outside. | can 

still see the little green leaves on the cedars standing out illuminated 

in that terrible glow. | can still hear the cry that rang out: 


“Pell! Where is Pell? Didn’t you bring Pell with you?” 

Fifteen years ago. Fire and ashes, pain and happiness, have passed and 
are forgotten; but that question, as | heard it then, still sounds in my 
ears. 


“Where is Pell? Didn’t you bring Pell with you?” 


“| thought he was safe,” my voice was so thick that the words were 
scarcely articulate. “His room was empty.” 


“He isn’t with the other children. We thought he had gone to you.” The 
speaker | have forgotten—Cousin Pelham or his wife, or the nurse, it is 
no matter—but the words are still living. 


“| will go back.” This was Cousin Pelham, | knew, for he had turned to 
enter the burning house. 


“It is too late now.” This was not one, but several voices together. As 
they spoke the windows of the house shone like the sunrise while a 
torrent of flame swept through the hall. 


“Oh, Pell! Pell!” | cried out in agony. “Cannot you come to me?” 


For a minute—it was scarcely longer—after | called, there was no answer. 
We stood in that red glare, and round us and beyond us closed the 
mysterious penumbra of the darkness. Without the circle, where we clung 
together in our horror, there was the freshness and the sweetness of the 
spring, and all the little quiet stirs that birds make when they nest at 

night. And it was out of this bird-haunted darkness that a shape moved 
suddenly past me into the flames, a shape which as the light edged it 
round | saw to be that of the old negress. 


“She is looking for him,” | cried now. “Oh, don’t you see her?” 


They gathered anxiously round me. “The fire has blinded her,” | heard 
them say. “She is looking straight at the flames.” 


Yes, | was looking straight at the flames, for beyond the flames, past 
the unburned wing of the house, from the window of an old storeroom, 
which was never opened, they had told me, | saw the shape of the old 
negress pass again like a shadow. The next instant my heart melted with 
joy, for | saw that she was bringing the child in her arms. The little 

face was pale as death; the red curls were singed to black; but it was 
the child that she held. Even the unperceiving eyes about me, though 
they could see only material things, knew that Pell had come unharmed 
out of the fire. To them it was merely a shadow, a veil of smoke, which 
surrounded him. | alone saw the dark arms that enfolded him. | alone, 
among all those standing there in that awful light, recognized that dark 
compassionate face. 


Her eyes found me at last, and | knew, in that moment of vision, what 
the message was that she had for me. Without a word | stepped forward, 
and held out my arms. As | did so, | saw a glory break in the dim 
features. Then, even while | gave my voiceless answer, the face melted 
from me into spirals of smoke. Was it a dream, after all? Was the only 
reality the fact that | held the child safe and unharmed in my arms? 


ETCHINGS: NOT INARMOR 
by Stanley Waterloo 
Short Stories. June 1891 


| was a rugged boy in Wisconsin, by the blue lake. There 
was the small homestead hewn into the forest. There were 
deer and bear in the woods, ruffed grouse drummed in the 
copses, and along the rude brush fences squirrels, gray, black, 
and red, gambolled in the autumn. - The call of wild turkeys 
was heard in the buckwheat field, and there were woodchuck 
holes in sandy places, and Wintergreen patches where we, the 
first white children of the region, gathered the scarlet berries. 
Then came the rude district school, Webster’s spelling-book, 
fierce frays with other youth. The new State grew apace. 
Then came family prosperity. Then came the village and 

the high school and the broadening of the country boy. 

There was a little world. Then came more—college and a 
change of drift of thought again. Then came the city, work 
and scheming, law and love. She was a woman of the world, 
as |a man of it, but pure and sweet, brown-haired and 

fair, ambitious but for me, and she helped me. She was not 
my other heart—we had but one between us; but she was 
how can | best describe it?—like other lungs. She helped 

me breathe the air of that life which is worth the living. They 
honored me with high places and | labored hard. | did well. 


Once | was ill. It was pneumonia, and she nursed me. 
Queer, that pneumonia! Why is it that it seeks to throttle 
chiefly the strong? But | laughed at it. She bore children. 
They were ours—hers and mine, and we breathed as one. She 
died. We were no longer young, but | had won, and was 
winning, winning with her. She died, and it was all changed 
somehow. Our children were a fair family of young men and - 
women, but | had lost my link with care for living. | did 

not fall upon my sword. We do not wear swords nowadays. 

| but plunged more deeply into all affairs and tried hard 

to forget. Ifailed. Still | was strong. Then pneumonia 

came again and killed me. | was strong, of sturdy Yankee 
stock, but | was strangled and died. Perhaps it was my age. 


It is better as it is. The Skeleton in Armor had a braver story, 
but lived in Viking times. The same blood was in our veins. 


DORETTA’S CONFESSION 
Italian of Enrico Castelonovo : 
Tr by E. Cavazza: For 

Short Stories. 


“O Signor Anselmo,” said Doretta, going to meet the 
newly-arrived and taking his hands in hers, “you arrive op 
portunely. | don’t go to the confessional, but to an old 
friend of the family, one who knew me as a girl and might 
almost be my father. . . .’ 

“Thank you.” 

“For what? ” 

“For that almost.” _ 

“To you, in short,” continued the young woman, “| am dis 
posed to open my whole soul, Signor Anselmo my good 
friend. You shall be my confessor.” 

“Oh! The idea! ” 

“| wish it—I wish it absolutely. It is the first service that 

| ask of you. You must not say no to me.” 

“If you really think that it is necessary. . . 

“Very necessary indeed. You shall judge. . . . | have 

been here two days, visiting my family, and my husband is 
trying for a separation from me.” 

“ Dear Doretta,” interrupted Signor Anselmo, “ couldn't we 
take the thing more easily? And, for example, couldn’t we 
sit down? ” 

“Let us sit down, by all means,” said Doretta. But when 
she was seated the energy of her discourse did not slacken. 
Doretta, as will be seen, was somewhat of a chatterbox. 
“You know what it is all about! ” 

“Truly | know very little.” 

“You know better than | do. It is a question of the young 
Lieutenant Baraldi, who, they say, is paying court to me, 
and whose attentions, to hear what people say, | am supposed 
to receive willingly. A falsity, if there ever was one. .. . | 
sa_w Baraldi for the first time three months ago, in Florence, 
at the house of the Countess Orelli . . . that is, she is not a 
countess at all, but wishes to be called so . . . now | never 
happen to find any longer a person who is not noble, and 
even my maid claims to be a cousin of the Peruzzi. But let 
us return to our subject, because | do not like long digres 


sions. | was, then, at the Countess Orelli’s, in the evening; 
there might have been a dozen persons at most. The Count 
ess Orelli had a headache, and the drawing-room was en 
livened by only two carcel lamps, one with a shade of red 
paper and the other with a shade of green paper. The mis 
tress of the house, who sat near the green light, looked like 
an unripe lemon; her sister, Signora Derilleri, who was be 
side the red light, looked like a beet. In the middle there 

was an aunt of theirs, with one profile green and one profile 
red, both beautiful to behold. Moreover, the Countess Orelli 
and Signora Derilleri are two mature women who, however, 
are not yet willing to beat a retreat. Of Signora Orelli, all 
Florence knows that she has an affection. ...” 

“But, Doretta! ” 

“Oh! a platonic affection. Fancy—with a councillor of 

the Court of Cassatim. As to Signora Derilleri, they attrib 

ute to her—it may be only gossip—old General Roscio, and 
they call her the Hopital des Invalides, because they say that 
before him she flirted with a colonel on pension, Merilli, who 
lost a leg at San Martino. Of the aunt | believe they say 
nothing. That would be too much . . . with that face and that 
figure. A pedant who when she is not uttering her opinions 
goes to sleep in the midst of conversation, and if by chance 
she resolves to be silent when she is awake, makes you dizzy 
by rubbing her hands one upon the other as if she were wash 
ing them with soap and water.” 

“This, however, Doretta, has little to do with the matter.” 
“What! Little to do with it? Rather it has very much 

to do with it, excuse me. In short, the only young woman 

in that drawing-room was myself; of men there were the 

two on duty with the two sisters, that is to say the councillor 
of Cassatim and the general, then a gentleman, newly en 
riched, they say, by three bankruptcies; there was a deputy 
to Parliament—I don’t know whether of the ‘right’ or ‘left,’ 

but certainly insipid; there was a young author—may heaven 
save and preserve us from such; there was Baraldi and there 
was my husband. Leave out of the question Baraldi and me 
—and see what a company! For, l|Qme say it, my husband 

is a very good fellow; but, there, you will not maintain that 

he is not tiresome . . . indeed, he is a husband, and it seems 
that it is the nature of husbands to be tiresome. Don’tshake 
your head so! You, Signor Anselmo, have no voice in the 
matter. You would have to be a woman and married for a 
week . . . you would see! Husbands, even when they ar 


pleasant away from home, are at home uncivil and grum 
blers. There is nothing that suits them, nothing that does not 
give them occasion to make discourses as long as the year of 
famine. They stick to our skirts when we would like them to 
go away; they go away when we would like them to remain; 
they do everything at the wrong time. If they accompany 

us to walk or to the theatre they have a face half a mile 

long, and do not begin to be serene again except when they 
see other men’s wives. Therefore, on the whole, we women 
are least badly off when there is apartze earn/e of two wives 
and two husbands. In this case there can be a ‘change part 
ners and chassez’ which has some attractiveness. . . . But 
woe if the husband remains in agroup where there is no other 
woman but his wife and there are, instead, several men. It 

is the husband who spoils the conversation. He seems to in 
troduce on purpose the most difficult, the most uncomfortable 
subjects. And if there are really things that cannot be said 
aloud, behold him bend over the ear of the next man and 
whisper some triviality to him; and then is heard crackling 
round a foolish laugh that sounds like a cat with a bad cold 
sneezing.” 

“My dear Doretta, you are very witty, but will you permit 

me to say one word? ” 

“ Say it.” 

“| wished to say that going on at this rate | never shall 

know what | was to know. . . . We are on the wrong track.” 
“Anything but that. What track should | keep to? But 

enough. | will make haste. | have described the surround 
ings in which | found myself the first time with Baraldi. It 

was indispensable. You can imagine how he was bored, too. 
The young author had penned him into a corner, and with 

the excuse that Baraldi is fond of poetry he declaimed in 

half voice some of his own verses. At length, when he was 
free from the bore, the young officer approached me and 
began to discourse. He depicted to me in the liveliest colors 
his painful situation of a few moments before. The rising 

poet had squeezed his knee very hard between the thumb and 
forefinger of his right hand, and because of the great warmth 
which he put into the recitation, as well as in order not to 
raise his voice too much, he approached his face in a manner 
to make his breath felt . . . and also something else. It 

was as if, said Baraldi, | had been in the neighborhood of a 
cascade, in midst of a penetrating spray. . . . In short, we 
laughed a little at the literary man, a little at the others com 


posing the society. ... We made a group by ourselves, | 
warrant you, among those mummies! My husband fixed his 
eyes on me every moment—horrid thing! Did he expect me 
to sit and converse with him? The day after, Baraldi brought 
his visiting-ca\rd—Ludovico Baraldi, Lieutenant of Engineers. 
In one corner his fine coronet of a count. That, indeed, makes 
no longer any impression on me, because now every one has 
it. It ought to be stamped beforehand on the pasteboard.’ 

In a week the elegant officer came in person to my house. 

It was his duty. Moreover, he did not find me alone. There 
was Signora Rinucci, she who has a glass eye. | tell you 

this to prove that it was not a téte-a-téte—‘ at four eyes ’ as 
the phrase is. But Signora Rinucci has an evil tongue and 
soon began her performances. 'l‘o hear her, | had given an 
appointment to the lieutenant at the Cascine. It is necessary 
to be as ugly as she is to invent such stories. Certainly, | 

did say to Baraldi that when | am in Florence | go to the 
Cascine every day at four o’clock . . . one has to talk about 
something. . . . But what fault is it of mine if four o’clock 
seemed to him, also, a good hour for a walk? | went in a 
carriage, he went on foot; naturally the carriages stop in 

the square, and the pedestrians come to the side of the car 
riages to bid good-afternoon to the ladies of their acquaint 
ance. One day only, just to take the cramps out of my feet, 

| dismounted for a moment and took a turn. . .” 

“With the lieutenant?” 

“Yes, with the lieutenant; and, really, | was scandalized 

to see the Marchioness Dal Pazzo flirting as she walked up 
and down a path on the arm of an honorable, who would 
have done much better to be at Rome, where, on account of 
these distractions of the deputies, the Chamber never has a 
quorum. . . . However, | never meddle with other people’s 
affairs. . . . | think | walked for ten minutes. . . . Prohibi 

tion to go to the Cascine at four o’clock, and then a trip to 
Bologna to pass some weeks with my own family. Now an 
other casus belli: because Baraldi is come to Bologna too. 
What can | do about it? Am | his colonel? Have not people 

a right to journey by railroad as they please and prefer? . . . 
Also my mother-in-law, who writes me sermons, should mind 
her own affairs and think of what is said of her doings when 
she was young .. . for although one would not believe it, 

to look at her, she has been young...” 

At this point the clock which was in the drawing-room 

began to strike the hour. 


“Three o’clock? ” asked Doretta. 

“No, four.” 

“Four! Dear me, dear me! | can’t delay another minute 
longer. . . . | ordered the carriage for half-past three. . . .” 
“But, Doretta, it is my turn to speak now.” 

“Another day. To-day it is impossible. . . . | have made 
my confession.” 

“However, | observe, my child, that you have confessed 
chiefly the faults of others. ...As to your own...” 
“Mine are so little that they merit full and entire absolu 
tion. And | do not doubt that | shall persuade my parents.” 
“One moment.” 

“There is not a moment to spare. Thanks, Signor An 
selmo. Au revoir.” 

And Doretta slipped away like a snake, leaving her con 
fessor alone. 


DIVORCED 
French of Jean Reibrach : Transatlantic. 


Amid the dust of the road still glittering in the rays of the 
setting sun, the evening mail-coach passed, the old vehicle 
jolting about and the bells jingling on the little thin horses. 
Then Claudine appeared at the door of the little white house. 
Wi_th her hand over her eyes and her elbow high in the air, 
she stood motionless in sharp relief against the dark back 
ground of the interior. The young woman’s robust chest 

was inflated with impatient, joyous expectation; and the 

blood rising under her brown skin brightened her black eyes 
and imparted a still deeper redness to her laughinglips that 
contrasted with the shining whiteness of her teeth. 

In the distance the sun, sinking ever lower, fastened its 

dying rays upon the fleecy tops of the wooded hillsides, im 
printing upon the dark green of the old oaks points of light 
that quivered against the blue horizon; but nearer, a large 
ray, piercing the verdilre, enveloped, as with a last and tardy 
caress, the rounded summit of a naked hillock, whose slopes, 
dying at the turn in the road,s presented in the shadow a long, 
dull gray stretch of ploughed land. 


Claudine knew that beneath these slopes, over which re 
sounded in the stillness of the evening the sonorous voices of 


the laborers urging on their oxen, lay immense quarries cor 
roding the earth and extending on and on infinitely, seeming, 
with their buttressed galleries, like the suddenly-cleared-up 
ruins of some buried city; and thither her thoughts went, in 
search of her husband. She saw him, young like herself and 
very handsome, perched on some high scaffolding, toiling at 
the top of the quarry, in the trembling light of lamps, that 
looked like stars, amid the continual and monotonous drip 
ping of the waters; but now his labor ended; he descended 
and arranged his tools; then very quickly, thinking of her 

and impatient for her kisses, he came through the dark pas 
sages where the trucks had dug ruts in the mud. 

Quarrymen, wearing gaudy sashes, with jackets thrown 

over their shoulders, were beginning to appear, in a series of 
groups, along the white road. Their voices rose, sometimes 
in song—voices vibrating like waves of sunlight and as rough 
as the surrounding country. 


Incessantly the procession lengthened. 


One by one Claudine recognized the sunburnt faces as they 
grew more and more distinct. But her man did not yet ap 

pear, and suddenly, as she was examining with her sharpest 
look the farthest groups on the hillside, whose contour seemed 
to sink, a cloud of dust shot up, high and enormous, casting 

a vast shadow. The quarrymen stopped short in the road; 

then they ran back, and at the same time, with a settling of 

all the neighboring territory, a tremendous explosion burst 

out like a peal of thunder, and rolled through the valley. 

The quarry had fallen in. 


Claudine uttered a cry and fell upon the road with arms outstretched. 


Under the ground, full of crevices and covered with fallen 
houses that spread their broken red-tiled roofs over the ruins 
like a mantle, quarrymen were buried, at inaccessible and 
hopeless depths; and near the foot of the hill, at a point 
where the engineers were trying to pierce a gallery, Claudine 
in a crouching posture, with a wild look on her face and re 
fusing to budge, awaited her man. For days she remained 
there, unable to believe in the disaster and unwilling to be 
consoled, her eyes fixed obstinately upon the gallery which 
they were opening. ‘ But the work caused fresh settlings of 
the soil, and then water flowed into the gallery and they 


were obliged to stop their labors. 


Then gloorriily she climbed the hill. At the top the work 

men were now boring a shaft. She crouched down near them, 
watching the piston go up and down with a continuous me 
chanical movement, the dull shocks of which, occurring at 
regular intervals, quieted her and filled her with soothing 
hopes. But the steel screws began to break off in the flinty 
strata, and then they penetrated into the sands, which began 
to roll down continually, filling up the shaft. Haggard and 
grim, the workmen persisted for a time; but soon they threw 
down their tools in despair and the band dispersed. Claudine 
was left alone upon the ravaged ground, amid the results of 
the abortive labors, broken, inert, feeling only one desire 
within her—the wish that she were dead. 


“Claudine,” whispered a voice near her. 


She recognized one of the quarrymen; she knew that his 
‘name was Pierre, and remembered having seen him at work 
with the others. He showed his callous hands, his soile 
clothing; ano suddenly, before he had spoken, as she saw 
the look of gentle sadness which he gave her, she burst into a 
fit of tears. 


He, finding nothing to say, knelt beside her, allowing her 

to weep, only pressing the young woman’s hand the tighter 
at each sob, with an expression of anguish on his face. 
Gradually she became calm. She heard him saying things 
the meaning of which escaped her, leaving her only the sensa 
tion of a vague and very gentle murmur that lulled her into 
childlike docility. And she suffered herself to be led away, 
almost unconscious, he, full of precautions and attentions, 
addressing her. in caressing tones, as though she were an in 
valid, while, from time to time also, she stopped to heave 
long sighs that suddenly broke into tears, after which her 
head would drop upon the man’s shoulder. 


Days passed. The quarrymen were lost, undiscoverable, 
dead, it was declared, crushed by the rocks. This thought 
wasa Satisfaction to Claudine. In the long idle hours in which 
these things were talked over, she listened silently, in mourn 
ful attitudes, finding gradually a soothing charm in being 
pitied. Little by little she seemed to awake as from a long 


sleep, and to return from a great distance; and at the same 
time, insensibly, the exigencies of life presented themselves 

to her mind; she began to live again, with the progressive 
growth of a slow fear, that of poverty and solitude. Then 

she became interested in the news, in the subscriptions opened 
for the relief of the victims. And suddenly she had a feeling 

of rest, almost of joy, when Pierre, returning from the city, 

told her that the sums subscribed were sufficient to warrant 

an annuity for the widows, and that she had been allowed one 
of six hundred francs. 


Then, idle and patiently awaiting events, she daily returned 
to the quarries. Often Pierre accompanied her, with his ac 
customed gentleness. There they spoke in low voices and 
walked with muflled tread, respectful of the grave. In these 
habitual visits as to a cemetery, where both went, over the 
hillside, through the melancholy of the thick woods, under 
the perpetual influence of the same thoughts, Claudine's tears 
gradually ceased to flow. Insensibly they arrived at con 
versations and slow and gentle reveries in which new possi 
bilities began to shape themselves. Gradually a weight was 
lifted from the young woman’s breast; the horizon, long 
confined, enlarged about her, and in the trembling dawn of a 
new future there was a new and indefinable impression that 
grew rapidly in the penetrating charm of silence. Little by 
little, in the heat of summer, under the breath of the trees, 
her sorrow wore away, and lamentable death vanished in the 
distance, while slowly, like sap, a new love grew up that ir 
radiated and enveloped them, but of which they dared not 
speak, out of respect for the grave which enabled them to 
meditate. 


“Claudine,” said the man at last. 

“ Pierre.” 

“ Suppose we marry?” 

“It has been only two months,” said she, suddenly becom 
ing sad. 

“Oh! | do not hurry you. | meant... later... . 

would you?” 

“Yes,” she sighed, “later.” 


Thenceforth it was an understood thing between them, up 
on which their thought centred more and more, according 
the dead only a friendly memory, a feeling of tender grati 


tude. They began to make plans. They wandered about in 
their accustomed walks with the manners of open lovers; and 
soon, upon the hillside tomb, amid the entwinings of the 
flowers, laughter was heard, and then kisses. 


One evening they went among the rocks loosened by the 
disaster. There, in the gentle warmth of the twilight, in 

their slow reverie of peasants, they looked through the trees 
below at the glittering of a stream, and, farther on, at the 
windings of the white road and the surrounding hills that in 
closed them in a vast amphitheatre. 


Suddenly a strange noise startled them. It was in the 
ground beneath them, like the stirring of a beast at the bot 
tom of a hole. They bent over the edge of a crevice; and 
there the noise, more distinct, seemed to them like the des 
perate clambering of a man in a narrow ditch. At first they 
were transfixed by fear of the unknown; then at the same 
time the same thought struck them—the thought of the quar 
rymen buried alive. From the bottom an appeal rose, 

far away, veiled, almost a breath. 


“It is he!” hissed Claudine, her knees trembling. 


Pierre was fairly livid as he straightened up. He! The 

dead already so far away, already disappeared in the abyss 
of irremcdiable things! And thus was their love to be broken, 
the future ruined, the beautiful future, over which Claudine’s 
six hundred francs threw the glitter of fortune? 

By what right did he come back? His image now appeared, 
not in friendly perspective, surrounded with grateful mem 
ories, but as a menacing spectre suddenly arisen on the ruins 
of a shattered dream. 


Meanwhile the appeal rose again; they could imagine the 
exhaustion of the wretched man after crawling under ground 
for nearly three months, living on roots and water, in the 
darkness, and doubtless aroused to a last effort by the per 
fume of the sun-bathed woods -entering through the crevices 
in the ground. Pierre uttered a cry and threw himself vio 
lently backward, the victim of a bitter struggle. 


But again the appeal rose, sinister, lamentable; and pity 
gained the victory. 


Then he shouted feverishly and suddenly: 


“Wait for me! | run, | will come back with a rope. The 
hole is just big enough.” 


And he ran madly down the hillside. 


Left alone, Claudine looked fixedly at a rock overhanging 
the crevice. She shuddered; a breath would loosen it, and 
it would crush the man below. Suddenly she rose, stagger 
ing as if drunk, and bent over toward the rock. 

It loosened and rolled into thegulf. 


There was a dull shock, a cry, then all was still; livid, and 
leaning over the abyss, Claudine listened in the silence. 


THE STONE-BREAKER 
from the French of Ernest L’Epine: 
Tr. by Laura Lyon White: 
Short Stories. July 1891 


There was once in Japan—at a time so remote that savants 
hardly dare speak of it—a poor little stone-breaker who 
worked upon the highways. 


He worked upon the highways, while it was daylight, all 

the time, during all seasons, under the rain, the snow or the 
sun. He was always half dead with fatigue, three quarters 
dead from hunger, and was not at all contented with his fate. 
“Oh! how | would thank Heaven,” said he, “ if | could 

one day be but rich enough to sleep the whole morning 
through, and eat and drink my fill. It is said there exist 
people, blessed by fortune, who thus live in ease and comfort. 
Stretched upon thick mats before my door, my back covered 
with soft vestments of silk, | would make a siesta to be 
broken every quarter of an hour by a servitor who should re 
call to me that | had nothing to do and that | could sleep 
without remorse.“ 


An angel passing heard these words and smiled—* Thy 
prayer be granted, poor man,” said he. 


And suddenly, the stone-breaker, enveloped in sumptuous 
vestments of silk, found himself stretched upon some thick 
mats, before the door of a splended dwelling. He was no 
longer hungry or thirsty, no longer tired, and all this appeared 
to him as agreeable as it was surprising. 


He tasted during a half-hour unknown happiness, when 
the Mikado chanced to pass. The Mikado! That was no 
small matter—no! The Mikado is the Emperor of Japan 
and the Emperor of Japan was, at that time, above all, the 
most powerful of the Emperors of the Orient. 


Preceded by couriers, the Mikado was travelling for pleasure, 
surrounded by cavaliers all decorated and bedizened, like the 
Grand Turk of Turkey, followed by famous warriors, escorted 
by musicians, accompanied by women, the most beautiful in 
the world, who dozed in their silver howdahs perched upon 
white elephants. 


The Mikado reposed upon eider down, in a palanquin of 

fine gold studded with precious stones. His Prime Minister 
had the unparalleled honor of holding above his head a great 
tinkling parasol, all fringed with little bells. 


The enriched stone-breaker followed with an envious eye 
the Imperial cortege. 


“| haven't gained much,” he said to himself. “I am not 

much happier for the few paltry pleasures | am enabled to 
give myself. Oh, that | were the Mikado! | would travel in 
grand state, lolling in a golden palanquin blazing with precious 
stones, attended by my Prime Minister holding a great glit 
tering parasol over me, while my second minister should cool 
my face with a fan made of peacOck’s feathers. Ah! that | 
could be the Mikado! ” 

“Your wish is granted,” said the angel. 

And immediately he saw himself stretched in the palan 

quin of fine gold, starred with precious stones, and surrounded 
by his ministers, his warriors, his women and his slaves, who 
said to him in Japanese: 

“Mikado, thou art superior to the sun—thou art eternal— 

thou art invincible. All that the spirit of man, can conceive 

thou canst execute. Justice itself is subordinate to thy will, 

and God, trembling, awaits thy counsels.” 


And the stone-breaker said to himself—* Ah! happy day! 
now here are people who know my value.” 

The sun, which had been very fierce for some days, had 
parched the country. The route was dusty and his glare 
fatigued the eyes of the new-made Mikado. 


Addressing his minister who carried the tinkling parasol he 
said— 

“Make known to the sun that he troubles me. His famil 
iarities displease me. Say to him that the Grand Emperor 
of Japan commands him to retire. Go! ” 

The Prime Minister confided to a chamberlain the honor 
of carrying the tinkling parasol, and went away. 

He returned, presently, with the greatest consternation 
written in his face. _ 

“Great Emperor! Sovereign of the gods and of man! It 

is past comprehension. The sun pretends not to hear, and 
continues to shine on the road.” 

“Let him be punished.” 

“Certainly! His insolence merits it—but how shall | get 

at him to administer the punishment?” 

“lam the equal of the gods—is it not so?” 

“Assuredly, Great Mikado—the equal, to say the least. 
“You told me, but a moment since, that nothing was im 
possible to me. You have lied to me—you have disobeyed 
me, or you have badly executed my orders. | give you five 
minutes in which to put out the sun, or ten in which to com 
mit hari-hari. Go! ” 


The Prime Minister went away, but did not return. 

The Imperial stone-breaker was purple with rage. 

“Upon my word! This is a fine position—this of Emperor, 

- when one is obliged to submit to the familarities, the caprices, 
the brutalities of a moving planet. It is no use to deny it, 

the sun is more powerful than |. | would like to be the sun.” 
“You are the sun,” said the angel. 

And the little stone-breaker shone in the high heavens, _ 
all-radiant, all-flaming. He took pleasure in scorching the 
trees, in drying up the rivers and the springs, and in covering 
with sweat the august visages of emperors, no less than the 
dusty noses of the stone-breakers, his colleagues of the 

- morning. 

But a cloud came between the earth and him, and the 

cloud said— 


“Halt there! my dear. No one can pass.” 

“By the moon! This is a little too much. A cloud, a 

poor little cloud, without form, calls me ‘my dear’ and bars 
the way! Clouds are more powerful than I. | will be a 

cloud or | shall burst with jealousy.” 

“Do not burst for so little,” said the angel, always in at 
tendance, “be a cloud, since you wish it.” And the new 
cloud rested proudly, in his turn, between the earth and the 
resplendent sun. 


Never in the memory of God had there fallen such showers. 
The transformed stone-breaker took pleasure in pouring rain 
and hail upon the earth in a fashion so terrible that trees fell 
down, finding only mud in which to fasten their roots. Under 
his aquatic rule, of several hours, streams became rivers; 
rivers became torrents; seas merged into each other and for 
midable waterspouts were everywhere. 

A rock, meanwhile, held up his head in the storm. In face 

of all he remained impassive. Upon his flanks of granite 

the waves dashed, covering with froth the waterspouts break 
ing at his feet; and the thunder made him laugh each time 
that it tickled his sides. “| am at my wits’ end!” said the cloud. s “This rock ig 
nores my power. He resists me, and | envy him.” 

Said the angel—* Take his place, and let us see if you will 

at last be satisfied.” 


The transformed cloud at length felt at ease. Imper 

vious, inaccessible, impassive, under the burning caresses of 
the sun and under the fury of the thunder—he believed him 
self master of the world. 


But lo, at his feet a little soft hammering drew his atten 

tion. He leaned over and saw a poor creature, covered with 
rags—thin and pale as he himself had been in the time of his 
greatest misery—who, with a mallet in his hand chipped the 
granite into pieces to repair the neighboring roadway. 


“What is this?” cried the superb rock, “a poor wretch, 
miserable among the most miserable, mutilates me and | can 
not defend myself! | am profoundly humiliated. | am re 

duced to envying the state of this creature.” 


“Take his place,” said the angel smiling. 


And the insatiable personage became that which he was 
before—a poor little breaker of stones. 

As in the past he worked upon the roads while there was 
light all the time, in all seasons, under the rain, the snow, or 
the sun. 


He was always half dead from hunger, and three quarters 
dead from fatigue—all of which did not hinder him from 
being perfectly contented with his lot. 


ETCHINGS: AT THE ENGINE 
by Henry Pacet; 
Short Stories - July 1891 


The light from the electric lamps is reflected in patches, 

on the smooth steel beams of the engine. In and out, in and 
out like shuttles weaving work the rods, their perfect rhythm 
of motion and precision of movement giving no hint of the 
great speed at which the giant vessel is cleaving her way. 
Days have passed without a signal from above, the en 
gines throbbing steadily. Everything is repose; the incessant 
motion of the machinery is so common to the men that they 
do not notice it. The deck may be ever so noisy and these 
men, buried in the bowels of the ship, would never know it. 
Suddenly the great signal gong sounds upon the stillness 
asingle resonant clang—stop. The engineer and his assist 
ant are at their posts in an instant; the engines stop. 


This, the first signal for hours, yes days, means to them 
nothing, but that it must be instantly obeyed. It may be a 

man overboard, it may be in another instant some vessel's 
prow will cut the ship in two, or the ship itself crash into an ice 
berg—they only know their orders, the bell has spoken—stop. 
With hands upon the wheels they stand waiting, every nerve 
strained, in utter ignorance of what the signal means. Soldiers 
in action see the danger; the officers on deck know what is 
going on; but these men know nothing but duty. 


Amoment passes without a word in that narrow room. 
Strong hands are ready for the next order. It comes, “ clang, 


clang,” “ reverse the engine.’ The lever is drawn forward, 

the valves open and obedient to the touch the great piston rods 
move again. The seconds seem ages; one, two minutes and 
then—an awful crash, a grinding, and the vessel staggers. 
“Clang ” goes the great gong and still at their posts quick 
hands stop the engine. “Ting-a-ling-a-ling,” “ting-a-ling 

a-ling "—“ quit the engine,” comes the signal. 


While confusion has reigned above, these silent men have 
stood to their posts until this order came. They rush to the 
deck. The vessel is filling, a great hole in her bow from 

the collision with’ theice, and all hands turn to the life-boats. 
In the depths of a steamer where that great heart of man’s 
construction beats out the vessels life, true heroism is to be 
found, firm, unquestioning obedience to orders. 
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